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Art. L—The Cross-Bath Guide; being the Correspondence of a 
respectable Family upon the Subject of a late unexpected Dispensation 
of Honours. Collected by Sir Joseru Cukakity, K.F, K.S. &c. 
&c. &c. Fe. Svo. Pp. 91. Underwood. 1815, 


Mucu has been said, and more has been thought; on this 
event, than we are at all disposed to canvass. Certainly, the 
DIGNITY of the Order of the Bath is not complimented by this 
extension, which appears to have been so sudden in its origin, 
and so immature as to its dispensation, that, where one officer 
has been gratified, a score has been disappointed. It would, 
we think, have been more adviscable, had the new orders, re- 
spectively, glanced at futurity. An unpatronized hero might 
then exultingly have said in his old age, as he read the Gazette 
Extraordinary, ** Had these distinctions existed when I served, 
I, too, should have worn myribbon.”” There is a saving clause 
in the reflection, that would have soothed conscious desert, 
while it gratified self-love. It is not the order, therefore, that 
provokes ridicule to wield its goose quill; but it is the sort of 
harlequin’s jacket into which the wise-acres have made it up, 
that licences scribblers to faney they can play the fool around it 
with the i imposing talent of a Grimaldi. 

But ridicule is rough in its original nature, and can never be 
ple asingly current, until mellowed by humour, or polished by 
wit. Cicero tells us, that Plautus possessed a happy talent at 
ridicule, enriched by a peculiar delieacy of wit. The delicacy 
of wit, how ever, varies with the improved cultivation of society 
at large: hence, Horace, who flourished in the more refined 
court of Augustus, passed other judgment on the writings of 
Plautus. Yet, Rabelais and Butler have had their days of tri- 
umph; and, notwithstanding their manner is broad, and the 
political events on which their satire chiefly grounded, are either 
forgotten, or deprived of interest, theiy writings still preserve 
their keen and biting ?_——-™ 
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Pope was a satirist—Dean Swift a humourist: but the le- 
gitimate patentee of ridicule, in our day, has been Dr. Wolcott. 
The burlesques of The Critic, Tom Thumb, All the Tailors, 
&e. and even the Travestie of our immortal Shakspeare’s Ham- 
let, give importance to ridicule. The Original Bath Guide 
was also a work of merit; but, really, this Cross-Bath Guide is 
the mere offspring of spleen, and a ricketty bantling it is. The 
author has misconceived his talents, for he is not without mind, 
as his last letter evidently shews. We extract it, commending 
always when we can. 


‘** Lerrer From Sir THomas to Lapy Hircuins. 


“ Portsmouth, February, 1815. 


‘« FAREWELL, my Kate, but not for ever ; 
Fate must awhile our persons sever: 
But, near the poles, beneath the line, 
My heart still, every where, is thine, 
Thine, and our children’s; faith! ‘tis strange, 
I feel much more this wretched change, 
Than when I used away to go, 
In spirit strong, to face the foe. 
Then, conscious of a sacred duty, 
[ check’d the sway of love and beauty— 
One pressure, with averted eyes— 
I rush’d to war, and sought the prize. 
But now, a very coward grown, 
From thee, and them, and all, I’ve flown. 
The cruel cause I need not say, 
"Tis shown in each returning day. 
Oh! Kate, could 1 behold thee want, 
And still my home, a sluggard, haunt ? 
Could I, sweet Kate, behold thy grief, 
And lift no hand to force relief ? 
Could I behold thee, justly proud, 
Push'd through the lowest of the crowd? 
What are my wounds, and what each scar? 
What their reward—that fatal Star? 
But sources of protracted pain, 
And more than mockery for my gain ; 
Unless the fates the means should spare 
To solace these, and that to bear. 
t wish'd for no luxurious meed, 
But not for honours cramp'd by need. 
Rase is the hire, unblest the pelf, 
Which man commands not through himself. 
A father’s weakness—neot disgrace, 
Ruin, which madness could not face, 
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Cloud all my views, obscure my fame, 
Doom me to want, but not to shame. 
Could I, accustomi’d to command, 

In great men's halls obsequious stand? 
With heart and tongue for ever free, 

On folly fawn, and bend the knee? 

No; Kate, you know my haughty spirit; 
Such may our sons, though poor, inherit! 
And you yourself will let me fly, 

Rather than haunt corruption’s sty. 
Then, cheer up, mate; I go to sea, 

For independence, children, thee. 

War's horrors cease to wound thy mind, 
Our foe is but the fickle wind. 

Risks just as great, and many more, 
Attend the paths of life on shore. 

Across th’ Atlantic, with the day, 

I take—ah! not my willing way; 

A merchant vessel bears my flag’! 

‘Tis not for those, who toil, to brag— 

If some few qualms of pride arise, 

I try th’ intruders to despise ; 

I think of thee, of those most dear, 

And nothing, but your sufferings, fear— 
To cheer me, in my painful task, 

From Kate one boon—not much—TI ask, 
At such a time I cannot leave 

One cause, to make thee further grieve; 
No slight reproof, but slightly press‘d; 

I make it only a request— 

Shun the vain ways of worldly pleasure, 
By prudence ev’ry action measure ; 
Forget those scenes, just view’d, hot known, 
Think all a dream, at morning flown; 
From home, though humble, cease to range, 
"Tis wise, with change of means, to change; 
Contempt assails not those who mourn, 
Unless to want by folly borne; 

Though sudden ills our peace invade, 
None say that we ourselves betray'd, 

And none shall say but dearest Kate 

Still rose superior to her fate. 

That fate to affluence to restore, 

I tempt a distant sea once more, 

And sultry climes and western skies, 

And fickle winds, and alf, despise. 

Should Fortune on my labours smile, ' 

I'll bless her, in my native isle 
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Then that reward, whose pageant glare 
I've bled to win, and toil to wear, 
(Which mars, not quickens, youth's career, 
Placing the goal of fame too near) 
My age mature may aptly grace, 
And mark me in my rightful place ; 
Still eager at my country’s call, 
In war, to conquer or to fall, 
And stand from weighty debt relieved, 
Of honour, in advance received. 
Should fortune force me long to roam, 
Far from the blessings of my home, 
And should I—no, I shall not—die, 
Ere thou can'st catch my latest sigh— 
Navy, this is weakness—Love will urge 
My genius to its utmost verge ; 
Success attends on lofty deeds, 
And he who wills so, best succeeds. 
Some early morn, thy opening eyes 
Shall catch my form, with wild surprise ; 
With joy shall I behold my wife 
Soothing my father's last of life, 
Our children, trained in virtue’s ways, 
To honour our declining days, 
And thou, their tender friend and guide, 
Thy husband's comfort and his pride ; 
Worth such as this my faith secures, 
And, whilst I live, I'm wholly yours, 

** Tuomas Hircnins.” 


One word more as to this order. Every body has read 
Sterne’s impressive story of ‘Le Patissrur.’’ He wore the 
Croix de Saint Louis, set in gold, appending from a red ribbon 
at his button-hole. He was begirt with a clean white apron, 
which fell below his knee, with a sort of bib that went half 
way up his breast; his basket of little patés was covered over 
with a white damask napkin; another of the same kind was 
spread at the bottom. ‘The king’’—he said—‘‘ was the 
most generous of princes; but his generosity could neither re- 
lieve, nor reward every one: it was merely his lot to be among 
the unfortunate.” 

At the close of a long and disastrous war, crowds of merito- 
rious officers are always left to pass the remnant of their days 
in mean obscurity. May we add—that Bonaparte’s Legion of 
Honour provides for the members it distinguishes. Pensions, 
from five hundred to five thousand livres per annum, enable 
the possessors to wear their honours with countenances of hi- 
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larity. A reformed officer, whose half-fed frame is cased in a 
thread-bare coat, cannot exclaim, “‘ Long live the King,’’ with 
a patriotic ardour that comes from the heart. When he has a 
family to suffer with him, perhaps, the attempt might choke 
him. We mean, that he could not, physically, give his loyalty 
utterance. It would stick in a throat parched by poverty. Nor 
could the constitutional temperament of a ribboned Englishman 
permit him, like the poor Chevalier de St. Louis, to deal in 
penny tartlets! 

Postscrivt.—The foregoing article was written for last 
month; but has been deferred for want of room. We since 
learn, from the public prints, that, at a late investiture of 
Grand Crosses, Commanders, &c. in this new order of knight- 
hood, a card was presented to NINETY-FoUR Knights, indivi- 
dually, thus inscribed— 


‘© The Lord Chamberlain's fees, £108. 2s.” 


These fees, in the aggregate, amount to upwards of TEN 
THOUSAND POUNDS. What a delicious pic-nic for the 
tid-bit dejeuné of a Lord and Lady Chamberlain !—The fruits 
of office are always in season. 

We good-humouredly congratulate this worthy nobleman, 
in the uncourtly phrase of a poor Scotchman, who, finding him- 
self accidentally in conversation with a great man, remarked— 
‘*In gude troth, Sir, ’tis weel to be you.” 

The red-book shews us, that the witehing sex are, occa- _ 
sionally, patentees of government bon-bons—consequently, 
with their little appurtenances. Might not, we ask, a glorious 
shower of fees chance to fall within the virtuous lap of a court 
*Favorita? And, might it not invigorate those fading hopes, 
that almost ceased to gloat upon the dazzling vision of a supe- 
rior coronet—polilically deferred ? 

€ * 7 . 

The day wears a cloudy and a misty atmosphere: precisely 
such a sombre manfle as was auspicious, yet fatal, to the bloom- 
ing Jo. 

We are contemplative; and beg to digress a moment, from 
an imperative association of ideas, to ponder on the story of 
Jupiter and the GoLDEN SHOWER. 

Our aroused reflections lead us to consider, that existing mo- 
rals are full as chaste as those of the heathen deities. A fash- 
ionable mansion may become—auro micante—an epitome of 


* A celebrated sentimental writer has given @ cyrus dissertation on the 
rights of ‘*CUISAGE PT dAMBAG# 
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Olympus; and a fashionable Dame—auri appetens—the fe- 
presentative of Danae. Physical love will fondly cling to vi- 
gorous poverty; but mineral love can softly sigh to the flat- 
tered ear of an illustrious debauchée— 


*« Give all thou canst—and let me dream the rest.’—Pore. 


O, for an official key'!—to see, and nor to see, the pretty ins 
and outs of court intrigue. We are, however, delieate in our 
choice. We do not seek to titter like a Right Honourable 
Nude, when exhibited, by her moral husband; to her gay gal- 
lant, as she—fair emblem of Diana—sprang dripping from a 
Bath: nor, would we peep at a countess, without attendants, 
who dismounted her ruddy cheeked postillion in a bye-path: 
nor, at the preposterous loves of a 4 ecrepid General and the 
sportive Sylph, who called his regimental clothier,—husband : 
nor, at the substantial loves of the bearded baronet and his 
lovely sister-in-law ; nor, would we skulk beneath the Ofto- 
man, that murmured the sentimental piccaroonnings of Lady 
D**** and her all-conquering Colonel— 

Ours is a fairer game. We would unmask the impotent de- 
pravity that nestles beneath a diamond star,* and arrogantly 
spurns exposure in our courts of law! 

Satan, avaunt!—We will not dare to gaze upon forbidden 
fruit. Still, we may smile, and contemptuously too, under the 
covert of a blushing rose! 

Alas!—how wildly does Imagination play the truant with 
our sober judgment! A rainy day is the thermometor of an 
Englishman’s spirits; and we apologize for this gloomy digres- 
sion, critically arrested in its mad career, or else— 

And, after all, what is it? Every shower from the heavens 
is a GLORIOUS GOLDEN SHowWFR—let statesmen, attorney ge- 
nerals, or philosophers, say What they may! E. 





* Scene—Hett 


*« And here, atid the same unhallow’d dome, 
ADULTERERS, with the wilder’d visage, roam, 
Starting, as ever, from the air: they dread 
Some unseen foe, enraged, that on their head 
Pours curses; whilst, at intervals unknown, 
They feel an icy touch !—they hear a gfoan ' 
Prelude to fiery darts; that, from on high, 
Some secret Being hurls. Ah! now they spy 
Their guilty paramour fast flitting by!"’ 

MPIsstiAH, 





Arr. 1]. —Letters from.a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his 
Friend in London ; containing the Description of a Capital Town in 
that Northern Countrys with an Account of some uncommon Customs 
of the Inhabitants. Likewise an Account of the Highlands, with the 
Customs and Manners of the Highlanders. To which is added, a 
Letter relating to the Military Ways among the Mountains, begun in 
the Year 1726. The whole interspersed with Facts and Circumstances 
entirely new to the Generality of People in England, and little Inown 
in the Southern Parts of Scotland. A new Edition, with Notes, 2 
vols. 8vo. Pp. 273,321. Galeand Co. 1815, 


Tue editor, on the republication of these letters, professes to 
offer them to the public, as containing a correspondence written 
without prejudice or partiality, by a Scotsman, who has neither 
spared his country, nor his countrymen, when the one deserved 
his animadversion, or the other his acknowledgments. But, 
as these volumes were originally printed in 1754, and from a 
MS. between twenty and thirty years old, we have to consider 
them as descriptive of a‘people, such as they were, a century 
ago. 

As far as relates to the actual character of the Highlander, 
therefore, we shall be as little informed, as if we consulted the 


history of the Feudal Barons, to ground our opinions on the 
characteristic nobility of our present virtuous and enlightened 
peerage. 

What shamefu L pertealie-geqieims the original editor—have 


been drawn for a Highlander! 

But, may not these portraits be featured by satirists?. Cer- 
tainly, no! A true satirist is too delicate to lash with a flail, 
At all events, we will receive the circumstances and. descrip- 
tions, contained in these letters as facts, and offer them as_ evi- 
denee against those, who, in the wantonness of invention, or 
aptitude at ridicule, set down constitutional poverty to be a 
viee; and, petelantly, quarrel with those whose natures, garb, 
or manners, differ from their own. 

The editor to the present edition very properly observes, that 
the northern part of Scotland, which has lately attracted the 
attention of the statesman, the naturalist, and the philosopher, 
was little known at the early part of the last century. But—he 
adds—the uncultured state of society is always interesting: it 
can, however, only be studied by close observation. General 
views, or hasty sketches, must not be substituted for accuracy 
of delineation. Such sketches convey no idea of what a tra- 
veller really encounters in the Highland mountains; nor does 
it convey a just representation of the native character of ,its 
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rude inhabitants. Human manners, under every variety, must 
be drawn from life, and such is the object of the work before 
us. 

It is true, we find a picture of manners and customs now no 
more; but this picture is highly curious. Mr. Walter Scott 
appears to have studied these letters in his poetical views of 
these interesting people; for he repeatedly quotes these ‘* cu- 
rious letters,’ for the sake, as he expresses it, of the deserip- 
tions they contain. 

The letters are written without any studied attention to style ; 
but they are not the less valuable. They are familiar; and 
present the reader with a view of man, not in a state of afflu- 
ence and enjoyment—not surrounded by the comforts of civi- 
lization—not polished by the intercourse of improved society— 
but in @ state of comparative poverty and suffering; of barba- 
rism, privation, and the apathies of despair: of man, unac- 
quainted with the arts of life, and conscious alone of a mecha- 
nical existence, doomed to precarious vegetation in a barren 
heath, under an inclement sky. 

“The phantoms’’—says Dr. Johnson—‘‘ which haunt a 
desert, are WANT, and MISERY, and DANGER. The evils of de- 
reliction rush upon the thoughts of the beholder; he is made, 
unwillingly, acquainted with his own weakness; and meditation 
shews him only how little he can sustain, and how little he can 
perform.”’ 

The genius of 2 peopic is known by their native manners; 
and it must be recollected, that, until after the final extinction 
of the rebellion in 1745, that of the Highlanders was descriptive 
of the age of chivalry. They were vassals inviolably attached 
to the hereditary jurisdiction ef the chiefs of their respective 
clans: they were distinguished by the variations in their plaids: 
they were habitually armed, and equally ferocious in mind and 
in appearance. 

We pass over the loeai descriptions of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, to indulge more fully in a contemplation of the Highland 
mountains; the sublime scenery of which is so little known to 
the Lowlanders, that, according to our author, when some ex- 
traordinary occasion tempted the latter to brave the dangers 
and difficulties of travelling among these stupendous heights, 
it was a usual custom, with such hardy adventurer, to make his 
will, and solemnly take leave of his family, as if he were about 
to enter upon a voyage of discovery, and doubted whether he 
might survive the perils of the ocean. 

I borrowed—says the author—a week ago, a book called “4 
Journey through Scotland,” published in the year 1723; and 
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having dipped into it in many places, I think it might, with 
mote propriety, bé called “A Journey to the Herald’s Office, 
and the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain.”’ 

Speaking of a Highland chief, our author observes, he found 
him wal! alone, in his garden, armed at all points, with his 
dirk and pistol by his side, and a gun in his hand. In ge- 
neral, the chieftain of a clan, does not consider the present ab- 
ject disposition of his vassals towards him to be sufficient. His 
tyrannical and detestable maxim is,—that to render them poor, 
will double the tie of their obedience; and, accordingly, he 
makes use of all oppressive means to that end. He dissuades 
(COMMANDS) from their purpose all such as shew an inclination 
to traffic, or to put their children out to trades. ‘Such means, 
he considers, might remove great part of their slavish obedience 
to himself and family. He, therefore, cajoles them, by repre- 
senting how their brave ancestors chose to live sparingly; and 
that it was their noble ambition to be reverenced as a martial 
race; that it only befitted the Lowlanders to creep into base 
and mercenary employments, A warlike temper was the proud 
distinction of a more ennobled Highlander. 

This may be suitableat least political—in clannish power ; 
but it is contrary to‘reason, justice, and nature, that one per- 
son, from the mere accident of birth, should inherit the prero- 
gative to enslave a whole community; for the gratification of his 
personal pride. Rightly considered, perhaps, this species of 
hereditary oppression is the most powerful of all incentives to 
sedition, rebellion, plunder, and massacre. 

In -prefacing our remarks-on the awfully magnificent scenery 
of the Highlands, we have to observe that they occupy more 
than one-half of Scothand; extending from Dumbarton, near 
the mouth of the River Clyde, to the northernmost part of the 
island, which is abeve two hundred miles; and their breadth is 
from fifty toabove one hundred. Now to their description. 


** The Highlands are for the greatest composed of hills,* 
as it were, piled one upon another, till the complication rises and 
swells to mountains; of which the heads aré frequently above the 
clouds, and néar the sawmit’ have vast hollows filled up with 
snow, which on the riorth sidé continues all the year long. — 





* Mr. Boswell thus describes Highland scenery ; ‘‘ Erom_an.old tower near 
this place (Ulinish) is an i ssienewe view of Loch Braccadil, and, at a distance, 
of the isles of Barra and South Ulst; and onthe kand side, Cuillin; a prodigious 
range of mountains, capped with rocky pinnacles iu a strange variety of shapes. 
They resemble the mountai ar Corte, in Corsica, and make of. a great 
range for deer, which, tho enurely devoid of trees, is in countrie~ 
called a forest.’’—Boswell’s Tour, 239. a 
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«« From the west coast they rise, as it were, in progression up- 
wards, toward the midland country, eastward, (for on the east 
side of the island they are not generally quite so high), and their 
ridges, for the most part, run west and east, or near those points, 
as do likewise all the yet discovered beds or seams of minerals 
they contain ; with which, I have good reason to believe, they 
are well furnished.* 

“« This position of the mountains has created arguments for 
the truth of an universal deluge; as if the waters had formed 
those vast inequalities, by rushing violently from east to west. 

«« The summits of the highest are mostly destitute of earth ; 
and the huge naked rocks, being. just. above the heath, produce 
the disagreeable appearance of a scabbed head, especially when 
they ap to the view in a conical figure; for as you proceed 
round thom in valleys, on lesser hills, or the sides of other moun- 
tains, their form varies according to the situation of the eye that 
beholds them. 

“ They are clothed with heath, interspersed with rocks, and it 
is very rare to see any spot of grass; for those (few as they are) 
lie concealed from an outward view, in flats and hollows among 
the hills. There are, indeed, some mountains that have woods 
of fir, or small oaks, on their declivity, where the root of one tree 
is almost upon a line with the top of another: these are rarely 
seen in a journey; what there may be behind, out of all common 
ways, I do not know; but none of them will. pay for felling and 
removing over rocks, bogs, precipices, and conveyance by rocky 
rivers, except such as are near the sea-coast, and hardly those, as 
I believe the York Buildings Company will find in the conclusion. 

«« T have already mentioned the spaces of snow near the tops of 





* Limestone is found in every district of this county, ching to the na- 
ture of marble. In Lochaber, near the farm-houses of hulish, there is 
a limestone, or marble rock, of a beautiful ashen-grey colour, and of a fine re- 
gular uniform grain or texture, capable of being raised in blocks or slabs of any 
size, and capable of receiving a fine polish. y of the mountains are com- 
posed of reddish granite. In the parish of Kingussie a rich vein of silver was 
discovered, and attempted to be wrought, but without success; and in other 

laces, veins of lead containing silver have been discovered. ' Iron ore has also 
found, but not in sufficient quantity to render it an object of manufac- 
ture — Beauties of Scotland, vol. v. 300. 

+ The highest and wildest parts of this county have been found extremely 
well for the pasture of sheep. ‘The mountains of Lochaber are ex- 
—we fit for being stocked with s : even the high tops of them are green, 
and afford fine pasture. About mid-hill there is commonly moss, which is fiat 
when com with the steep slopes above it; and below that moss there is 
generally what is called a brae face, which, from the spouts issuing, in conse- 
quence of the flat above, is much covered with sprets, intermixed with tufts of 
heath jing upon the small Keights formed by the little runs that are collected 
from the different springs. This pretty coarse grass is not easily killed by frost, 
and is therefore a great resourse to the sheep in winter; and the tufts of heath 
standing high, and imtermixed with it, are of considerable benefit in falls of 
snow — Beauties of Scotland, vol, v. 297, 298. 
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the mountains: they are great hollows, appearing below as small 
spots of white, (I will suppose of the dimensions of a pretty large 
table); but they are so diminished to the eye by their vast height 
and distance, from, perhaps, a mile or more in length, and breadth 
proportionable. This I know by experience, having ridden over 
such a patch of snow in the month of June: the surface was 
smooth, not slippery, and so hard, my horse’s feet made little or 
no impression on it; and in one place I rode over a bridge of 
snow hollowed into a kind of arch. I then made no doubt, this 
passage for the water, at bottom of the deep bourn, was opened 
by the warmth of springs; of which, | suppose, in dry weather 
the current was wholly composed. 

‘© From the tops of the mountains there descend deep, wide, 
and winding hollows, ploughed into the sides by the weight and 
violent rapidity of the waters, which often loosen and bring down 
stones of an incredible bigness. 

“© Of one of these hollows, only part appears to sight in dif- 
erent places of the descent; the rest is lost to view in meanders 
among the hills. 

«* When the uppermost waters begin to appear with white 
streaks in these cavities, the inhabitants who are within view of 
the height say, ‘ The grey mare’s tail begins to grow,’ and it 
serves to them as a monitor of ensuing peril, if at thit time they 
venture far from home; because they might be in danger, by wa- 
ters, to have all communication cut off between them and shelter 
and sustenance. And they are very skilful to judge in what course 
of time the rivers and bourns will become impassable. 

‘© The dashing and foaming of. these cataracts among the rocks 
make them look exceedingly white, by comparison with the bor- 
dering heath; but when the mountains are covered with snow, 
and that is melting, then those streams of water, compared with 
the whiteness near them, look of a dirty-yellowish colour, from 
the soil and sulphur mixed with them as they descend. But every 
thing, you know, is this or that, by comparison. 

‘* J shall soon conclude this description of the outward appear- 
ance of the mountains, which I am already tired of, as a disagree- 
able subject, and I believe you are so too; but, for your future 
ease in that particular, there is not much more variety in it, but 
gloomy spaces, different rocks, heath, and high and low. 

“ To cast one’s eye from an eminence toward a group of them, 
they appear still one above another, fainter and fainter, according 
to the aérial perspective, and the whole of a dismal gloomy brown, 
drawing upon a dirty purple; and, most of all, disagreeable when 
the heath is in bloom. 

‘« Those ridges of the mountains that appear next to the ether 
—by their rugged irregular lines, the heath and black rocks—are 
rendered extremely harsh to the eye, by appearing close to that 
diaphanous body, without any medium to soften the opposition; 
and the clearer the day, the more rude and aa they are to 
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the sight; yet, in some few places, where any white craggs are 
a-top, that harshness is something softened. 

«* But of all the views I think the most horrid is, to look at the 
hills from east to west, or vice versd; for then the eye penetrates 
far among them, and sees more particularly their stupendous bulk, 
frightful irregularity, and horrid gloom, made yet more sombrous 
by the shades and faint reflections they communicate one to 
another. 

*« As a specimen of the height of those mountains, I shall here 
jake notice of one in Lochaber, called Ben Nevis,* which, from 
the level below, to that part of the summit only which appears to 
view, has been several times measured by different artists, and 
found to be three-quarters of a mile of perpendicular height. It 
is reckoned seven Scots’ miles to that part where it begins to be 
inaccessible.”’ 


Those who take interest in this description, will amply 
gratify their curiosity by referring to a workt of infinite merit, 
which tastefully, as well as historically, describes the terrific 
seenery of the Grampian Range. 

There are, in the Highland mountains, both red deer and 
roes; but neither of them in great numbers. The red deer are 
large, and keep their haunts in the heights; but the roe is less 
than our fallow deer, and partakes, in some measure, the na- 
ture of the hare; having no fat about the flesh, and hiding in 
the clefts of rocks, and other hollows, from the sight of hunters. { 
They keep chiefly in the woods. 





* This is the highest mountain in the island of Great Britain: it is situated 
to the south-east of Fort William ; its altitude is not less than 4370 feet. It is 
easily ascended by a ridge of the mountain towards the west, about a quarter of 
a mile up the Water Nevis, and affords a noble prospect of the surrounding 
country. Its upper half is wholly barren, consisting entirely of rock, without 
any mixture of earth. On the north-east side there is a perpendicular descent 
of four or five hundred yards, the appearance of which is truly terrific. The 
sound of a stone thrown over the cliff to the bottom cannot be heard at its fall. 
Ben-Nevis is covered by clouds and snow towards the top, which few travellers 
have perseverance enough to witness. A lady, who had reached the summit of 
this mountain, left there a bottle of whiskey ; and, on her return, laughingly, 
mentioned the circumstance before some Hichtand-men, as a piece of care- 
lessness ; one of whom slipped away, and mounted to the pinnacle, of 4370 feet 
above the level of the fort, to gain this prize, and brought it down in triumph.— 
Beauties of Scotland, vol. v.286—Murray’s Guide, vol. i. 292. 

t Robson's ‘‘ Scenery of the Grampian Mountains.”’ 

~ Mr. Pennant gives the following interesting account of a royal hunt, from 
William Barclay’s Contra Monarchomachos :—** 1 once had a sight of a very ex- 
traordinary sort. In the year 1563, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the blood 
royal, had, with much trouble and vast expense, a hunting-mateh, for the en- 
tertainment of our most illustrious and most gracious queen. Our people call 
this a reoyalbunting. IL was then a young man, and was present on that occa- 
sion. Twe thousand Highlanders (or wild Scotch, as you call them here) were 
emploved te drive to the hunting-ground all the deer from the woods and hills of 
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The Highlanders are proudly desirous of being considered an 
unmixed people. They upbraid the English with being a 
composition of all nations. They are not generally, as de- 
scribed, of a superior height; but, at least the better sort, of 
the ordinary standard of Englishmen. The lower order, how- 
ever, are small; nor is it probable, that beings, half starved in 
the womb, and never afterwards well fed, should be more gi- 
gantic than their fellow men. But they are very healthy, ro- 
bust, and free from distempers. 

Dr. Johnson has described the mode of forming their rude 
dwellings, as follows: ‘‘ A hut is constructed with loose stones 
ranged, for the most part, with some tendency to circularity. 
It must be placed where the wind cannot act upon it with vio- 
lence, because it has no cement; and where the water will run 
easily away, because it has no floor but the naked ground. The 
wall, which is commonly about six feet high, declines from the 
perpendicular a little inward. Such rafters as can be procured 
are then raised for a roof, and covered with heath, which makes 
a strong and warm thatch, kept from flying off by ropes of 
twisted heath; of which the ends, reaching from the centre of 
the thatch to the top of the wall, are held firm by the weight of 
a large stone. No light is admitted but at the entrance and 
through a hole in the thatch, which gives vent to the smoke. 
This hole is not directly over the fire, lest the rain should ex- 





Atholl, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the countries about. As these High- 
landers use a light dress, and are very swift of foot, they went up and down so 
nimbly, that in less than two months time they brought together two thousand 
red-deer, besides roes and fallow-deer. The queen, the great men, and a num- 
ber of others, were in a glen when all these deer were brought before them. Be- 
lieve me, the whole body of them moved forward in something like battle order. 
This sight still strikes me, and ever will, for they had a leader whom they fol- 
en close wherever he moved. This leader was a very fine stag, with a very 
igh head. The sight delighted the queen very much: but she soon had cause 
for fear; upon the Earl’s (who had been accustomed to such sights) addressing 
her thus,—‘ Do you observe that stag, who is foremost of the herd? There is 
danger from that stag; for, if either fear or rage should force him from the 
ridge of that hill, let every one look to himself, for none of us will be out of the 
way of harm; for the rest will follow this one, and having thrown us under 
foot, they will open a passage to this hill behind us." What happened a mo- 
ment after confirmed this opinion: for the queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
be let loose on one of the deer. This the dog pursues: the leading stag was 
frighted ; he flies by the same way he had come there, the rest rush after him, 
and break out where the thickest body of the Highlanders was. They had 
nothing for it but to throw themselves flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to 
ss over them. It was told the queen, that several of the Highlanders had 
mn wounded, and that two or three had been killed ouiright ; and the whole 
body had got off, had not the Highlanders, by their skill in hunting, fallen = 
a stratagem to cnt off the rear from the main body. It was of those that had 
been separated that the queen’s dogs, and those of the nobility, made slaughter. 
There were killed that day 360 deer, with five wolves, and some roes.”” 
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tinguish it; and the smoke, therefore, naturally fills the place 
before it escapes.” 

The following is an instance of the traveller's accommo- 
dation : 


“* When I came to my inn, I found the stable door too low to 
receive my large horses, though high enough for the country gar- 
roons; so the frame was taken out, and a small part of the roof 
pulled down for their admittance; for which damage I had a shil- 
ling to pay the next morning. My fear was, the hut being weak 
and small, they would pull it about their ears; for that mischance 
had happened to 2 gentleman who bore me company in a former 
journey, but his horses were not much hurt by the ruins, 

«« When oats were brought, I found them so light and so much 
sprouted, that, taking up a handful, others hung to them, in suec- 
cession, like a cluster of bees; but of such corn it is the custom 
to give dou’ le measure, 

** My next care was to provide for myself; and to that end I 
entered the dwelling-house. There my landlady sat, with a par- 
cel of children about her, some quite and others almost naked, by 
a little peat fire in the middle of the hut; and over the fire-place 
was a small hole in the roof for a chimney. The floor was com- 
mon earth, very uneven, and no where dry, but near the fire and 
in the corners, where no foot had carried the muddy dirt from 
without doors. 

«* The skeleton of the hut was formed of small crooked timber ; 
but the beam for the roof was large, out of all proportion. This 
is to render the weight of the whole more fit to resist the violent 
flurries of wind that frequently rush into the plains from the open- 
ings of the mountains; for the whole fabric was set upon the sur- 
face of the ground, like a table, stool, or other moveable, 

« Hence comes the Highlander’s compliment, or health, in 
drinking to his friend; for as we say, among familiar acquaint- 
ance, ‘To your fire-side,—he says, much to the same purpose, To 
your roof-tree, alluding to the family’s safety from tempests. 

*« The walls were about four feet high, lined with sticks wat- 
tled like a hurdle, built on the outside with turf; and thinner 
slices of the same served for tiling. This last they call divet.* 

«© When the hut has been built some time, it is covered with 
weeds and grass; and I do assure you, I have seen sheep, that had 
got up from the foot of an adjoining hill, feeding upon the top of 
the house. 

“‘ If there happens to be any continuance of dry weather, 
which is pretty rare, the worms drop out of the divet, for want of 





* The houses of the common people in these parts are shocking te humanity ; 
formed with loose stones, and covered with clods which they call devets, or with 
heath, broom, or branches of fir:—they look at a distance like so many black 
mole-hills.—Pennant’s Scotland, vol.i. 131. 
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moisture; insomuch, that [ have shuddered at the apprehension of 
their falling into the dish when I have been eating.” 


The Highlander is ridiculously attached to his descent, 
which, like the Spaniard, he would not soil by labour, even at 
the expense of his existence. An English lady, in a bad state 
of health, was advised to go among the hills, and try the effect 
of drinking goat’s milk. In a morning’s ramble, y i descried 
a Highlander in full dress, basking at the foot of a mountain, 
while his wife and her mother were hard at work in reaping 
oats. She asked the old woman, how she could be so con- 
tented to see her daughter labour so hard, while her son-in-law 
was an idle spectator? ‘He is a GENTLEMAN,*”’ she replied, 
*€ and it would be disparagement in him to do such work, My 
daughter and myself are sufficiently honoured by his alliance.”’ 

This is decidedly a burlesque upon nobility of birth. Dr. 
Johnson, in his Tour, observes, that the inhabitants of moun- 
tains form a distinct race, and are careful to preserve their ge- 
riealogies. Men in a small district necessarily mingle blood by 
intermarriages ; and combine, at last, into one family, with a 
common interest in the honour and disgrace of every indi- 
vidual. Then begin that union of affections, and co-operation 
of endeavours, that constitute a clan. Those who consider 
themselves ennobled by their family, will think highly of their 
progenitors; and those who, through successive generations, 
live always together in the same place, will preserve local sto- 
ries and hereditary prejudices. Thus every Highlander can 
talk of his ancestors, and proudly recount the outrages they suf- 
fered from the inhabitants of the next valley. 

We find very ridiculous anecdotes, however, relating to 
<¢ gentlemen pipers,’’ and “ gentlemen alehouse-keepers,” &e. 
who do not lose one atom of their hereditary rank by the mean- 
ness of their calling. These tales are decidedly at variance 
with what has been previously advanced on “ Slothful Gen- 
tility.”’ But it is certain, that frugality and poverty went hand 
in hand. 

The lady of a laird, living in the vicinity of the Highland 
garrisons, was often seen on the ramparts, on a Sunday mora- 





* An lish soldier, who was a bird-catcher, and provided a Highland laird 
with small birds for the exercise of his hawks, relates the following anecdote :— 
He had observed, at his first coming, a parcel of dirty children half naked, 
whom he supposed to belong to some poor peasant: he, however, discovered 
they were of the laird’s tamily; and that, notwithstanding they were so 
disregarded, the young laird, about the age of fourteen, was going to the Uni- 
versity; and the eldest daughter, about sixteen,’ always appeared gentecty 
dressed. 
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ing, going barefooted to kirk, with her maid carrying her shoes 
and stockings. The lady stopped near the kirk te make her 
toilet, assisted by the maid of honour; and, at her return, threw 
off her superfluous ornaments. 


«« The ordinary girls wear nothing upon their heads until they 
are married or have a child, except sometimes a fillet of red or 
blue coarse cloth, of which they are very proud; but often their 
hair hangs down over the forehead, like that of a wild colt. 

« If they wear stockings, which is very rare, they lay them 
in plaits one above another from the ancle up to the calf; to 
make their legs appear as near as they can in the form of a 
cylinder; but I think I have seen something like this among the 

or German refugee women and the Moerish men in London, 

y the way, these girls, if they have no pretensions to family 
(as many of them have, though in rags), are vain of being with 
child by a gentleman; and when he makes love to one of them, 
she will plead her excuse in saying he undervalues hiniself, and 
that she is a poor girl not worth his trouble, or something to that 
purpose. This easy compliance proceeds chiefly from a kind of 
ambition established by opinion and custom; for, as gentility is 
of all things esteemed the most valuable in the notion of those 
people, so this kind of commerce renders the poor plebeian girl, 
in some measure, superior to her former equals.” 


It might reasonably be supposed, that this proclamation of 
wretchedness would divest the chief of his proud supetiority 
over his vassals; but that fatality is carefully provided against. 
The love of their chief is inculcated from the earliest dawn of 
perception in the infant mind; from which circumstance, our 
author observes, he is fully persuaded that the Highlanders are, 
at least, as fond of their chiefs, as a ‘ Frenchman is of the 
House of Bourbon.’’— Tempora mutantur! 


«© At the battle of Glenshiels, in the rebellion of the year 1719, 
a gentleman (George Munro, of Culcairne) for whom I have a 
great esteem, commanded a company of Highlandmen, raised out 
of his father’s clan, and entertained at his own expense. There 
he was dangerously wounded in the thigh from a party of the 
rebel Highlanders posted upon the declivity of a mountain, who 
kept on firing at him after he was down, according to their want 
of discipline, in spending much fire upon one single officer, which, 
distributed among the body, might thin the ranks of their enemy. 
When, after he fell, and found by their behaviour they were re- 
solved to dispatch him outright, he bid his servant, who was by, 
get out of the danger, for he might lose his life, but could be of 
no manner of succour or service to him; and only desired him, 
that when he returned home, he would let his father and his 
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family know that he had not misbehaved. Hereupon the High- 
lander burst out into tears; and, asking him how he thought he 
could leave him in that condition, and what they would think 
of him at home, set himself down on his hands and knees over 
his master, and received several wounds, to shield him from further 
hurt; till one of the clan, who acted as a serjeant, with a small 
party dislodged the enemy, after having taken an oath upon his 
dirk that he would do it.” 


Dalrymple, in his Memoirs of Great Britain, states, that the 
members of every tribe were tied to one another, not only by 
the feudal, but the patriarchal bond; for, while the individuals 
which composed it were vassals of their own hereditary chief- 
tain, they were also descended from his family, and could count 
exactly the degree of their descent; so that the revolutions of 
time eventually converted these natural principles of connec- 
tion, between the chieftain and his people, into the most sacred 
bond of human life. The castle of the chieftain was a kind of 
palace, to which every man of his tribe was made weicome, and 
entertained according to his station, in time of peace, and where 
they all flocked at the sound of war. There the meannest of 
the clan, believing himself to be as well born as the head of it, 
revered his chieftain in respect of himself. 

Hence we take it for granted, that every Highlander is a ge- 
nealogist. The first specimen of manhood* in a young chief- 
tain was dexterity in hunting. The next, to make an incursion 
attended with extreme hazard on some neighbour, with whom 
he was at open variance, and to carry off, by force of arms, 
whatever cattle fell in his way. In this manner, conflicts and - 
feuds were nourished, and kept constantly alive, among our 
Scottish Highlanders. 

But these conflicts ceased almost entirely about the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and hereditary jurisdiction was 
abolished (as we have stated) in 1748, by an act of the British 
legislature. The solemnities, at the inauguration of a chief- 
tain, are no more. The voice of the bard is silent in the hall. 
The deeds of other times are no longer recounted as incentives 
to emulate their forefathers. The system is altogether changed ; 
and the manners of civilized Europe are rapidly prevailing in 
the remotest corners of the Highlands and the Western Isles. 

Our author, it will be remembered, treats of customs prior to 
this legislative act of refinement: we merely offer occasional 
comparisons. 





* Vide Campbell's Journey, vol. i. p. 183. 
Crit. Rev. Vor. 1. May. 1815. 3.N 
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«“ When a chief goes a journey in the Hills, or makes a formal 
visit to an equal, he is said to be attended by all, or most part, of 
the officers following, viz. 

The Hanchman. 
Bard—His poet. 
Bladier—His spokesman. 

Gilli-more—Carries his broadsword. 
Gilli-casflue—Carries him, when on foot, over the fords, 
Gilly-comstraine—Leads his horse in rough and dangerous ways. 
Gilly-trushanarnish—The baggage-man. 

The Piper—Who, being a gentleman, I should have named him 
sooner. And lastly, 

The Piper's Gilly—Who carries the bagpipe. 

«« There are, Likewise, some gentlemen, near of kin, who bear 
him company; and, besides, a number of the common sort, who 
have no particular employment, but fellow him only to partake 
of the cheer. I must own, that all these attendants, and the pro- 
found respect they pay, must be flattering enough, though the 
equipage has none of the best appearance.” 


The piper is an indispensable appendage to the dignity of a 
chieftain; he plays at meals; and, in an evening, diverts the 
company with his native strains. His gilly holds the pipe till 
he begins; and the moment he has done with the instrument 
he disdainfully throws it on the ground, as being only the pas- 
sive means of conveying his skill to the ear, and not a proper 
weight for him to bear at other times. But the gilly snatches 
it » which is, that the pipe may not suffer indignity. 

he Highland dress consisted of a bonnet made of thrum, 


without a brim, a short coat, a waistcoat longer by five or six 
inches, short stockings, and brogues or pumps without heels ; 
they cut holes in their brogues, though newly made, to let out 
the water when they had far to travel, and rivers to pass. This 
they still do, to preserve their feet from galling. 


«« Few besides gentlemen wear the trowze, that is, the breeches 
and stockings all of one piece, and drawn on together ; over this 
habit they wear a plaid, which is usually three yards long and two 
breadths wide, and the whole garb is made of chequered tartan or 
plaiding: this, with the sword and pistol, is called a full dress, 
and to a well-proportioned man, with any tolerable air, it makes 
an agreeable figure. But this you have seen in London, and it is 
chiefly their mode of dressing when they are in the Lowlands, or 
when they make a neighbouring visit, or go any where on horse- 
back; but when those among them who travel on foot, and have 
not attendants to carry them over the waters, they vary it into the 
guelt, which is a manner I am about to describe. 

“« The common habit of the ordinary Highlanders is far from 
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being acceptable to the eye: with them a small part of the plaid, 
which is not so large as the former, is set in folds, and girt round 
the waist, to make of it a short petticoat that reaches half way 
down the thigh; and the rest’is brought over the shoulders, and 
then fastened before, below the neck, often with a fork, and some- 
times with a bodkin, or sharpened piece of stick, so that they 
make pretty near the appearance of the poor women in London, 
when they bring their gowns over their heads to shelter them 
from the rain. in this way of wearing the plaid, they have some- 
times nothing else to cover them, and are often barefoot; but 
some I have seen shod with a kind of pumps made out of a raw 
cow-hide, with the hair turned outward, which being ill made, 
the wearer's feet looked something like those of a rough-footed 
hen or pigeon: these are called quarrants, and are not only of- 
fensive to the sight, but intolerable to the smell of those who 
are near them. e stocking rises no higher than the thick of the 
calf; and from the middle of the thigh to the middle of the leg 
is a naked space, which, being exposed to all weathers, becomes 
tanned and freckled; and the joint being mostly infected with the 
country distemper, the whole is very disagreeable to the eye — 
This dress is called the quelt; and, for the most part, they wear 
the petticoat so very short, that in a windy day, going up a hill, 
or stooping, the indecency of it is plainly discovered. 

«© A Highland gentleman told me one day, merrily, as we were 
speaking of a dangerous precipice we had passed over together, 
that a lady of a noble family had complained to him very seriously, 
that as she was going over the same place with a gilly, who was 
upon an upper path leading her horse with a long string, she 
was so terrified with the sight of the abyss, that, to avoid it, she 
was forced to look up towards the bare Highlander all the way 
long.” 

With the ordinary people, the plaid is a dress by day, and a 
bed by night. When constrained to lie among the hills in cold 
dry windy weather, they sometimes soak the plaid in a river; 
and then, holding up a corner of it a little above their heads, 
they turn themselves round and round, till they are enveloped 
by the whole mantle. They then lie down on the heath, upon 
the leeward side of some hill, when the wet, and the warmth of 
their bodies, make a steam like that of a boiling kettle. This 
adoption, by thickening the stuff, prevents the wind from pene- 
trating, and keeps them warm. 

On AGRICULTURE— 


«* The Highlanders have a notion, that the moon in a clear 
night, ripens their corn much more than a sunshiny day: for this 
they plead experience; yet they cannot say by what rule they 
make the comparison. But, by this opinion of theirs, I think they 
have little knowledge of the nature of those two - yee 
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“« In larger farms, belonging to gentlemen of the clan, where 
there are any number of women employed in harvest-work, they 
all keep time together, by several barbarous tones of the voice ; 
and stoop and rise together, as regularly as a rank of soldiers 
when they ground their arms. Sometimes they are incited to 
their work by the sound of a bagpipe; and, by either of. these, 
they proceed with great alacrity, it being disgraceful for any one 
to be out of time with the sickle. They use the same tone, or a 
piper, when they thicken the new-woven plaiding, instead of a 
fulling-mill. 

“« This is done by six or eight women sitting upon the ground, 
near some river or rivulet, in two opposite ranks, with the wet 
cloth between them; their coats are tucked up, and with their 
naked feet they strike one against another's, keeping exact time 
as above-mentioned. And among numbers of men, employed in 
any work that requires strength and joint labour, as the launching 
a large boat, or the like, they must have the piper to regulate their 
time, as well as usky, to keep up their spirits in the performance; 
for pay they often have little, or none at all. 

** Nothing is more common than to hear the Highlanders boast 
how much their country might be improved, and that it would 
produce double what it does at present, if better husbandry were 
introduced among them. For my own part, it was always the 
only amusement I had among the Hills, to observe every minute 
thing in my way; and I do assure you, I do not remember to have 
seen the least spot that would bear corn uncultivated, not even 
upon the sides of the hills, where it could be no otherwise broke 
up than with a spade: and, as for manure to supply the salts, and 
enrich the ground, they have hardly any. In summer, their cattle 
are dispersed about the s/eelings, and almost all the rest of the 
year in other parts of the hills; and, therefore, all the dung they 
can have, must be from the trifling quantity made by the cattle 
while they are in the house. I never knew or heard of any lime- 
stone, chalk, or marl, they have in the country; and if some of 
their rocks might serve for limestone, in that case their kilns, car- 
riage, and fuel, would render it so expensive, it would be the 
same thing to them as if there was none. ‘Their great depend- 
ance is upon the nitre of the snow; and they lament the disap- 
pointment if it does not fall early in the season. Yet, I have 
known, in some, a great inclination to improvement; and shall 
only instance in a very small matter, which, perhaps, may be 
thought too inconsiderable to mention. Not far from Fort Wil- 
liam, I have seen women with a little horse-dung brought upon 
their backs, in eree/s, or baskets, from that garrison; and, on 
their knees, spreading it with their hands upon the land, and even 
breaking the balls, that every part of the little spot might have its 
due proportion. 

‘* These women have several times brought me hay to the fort, 
which was made from grass cut with a knife by the way side ; 
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and from one I have bought two or three pennyworths; from 
another, the purchase has been a groat; but sixpennyworth was 
a most considerable bargain. At their return. from the hay- 
market they carried away the dung of my stable, (which was one 
end of a dwelling-hut) in manner above mentioned. 

‘* Speaking of grass and hay, it comes to my remembrance, 
that in passing through a space between the mountains, not far 
from Keppoch, in Lochaber, I observed in the hollow (though 
too narrow to admit much of the sun) a greater quantity of grass 
than I remembered to have seen in any such spot in the inner 
parts of the Highlands. It was in the month of August, when it 
was grown flank and flagged pretty much, and therefore I was in- 
duced to ask why the owner did not cut it? To this I was an- 
swered, it never had been mowed, but was left every year as nae 
tural hay for the cattle in winter, that is, to lie upon the ground 
like litter, and (according to their deseription) the cows routed 
for it in the snow, like hogs in a dunghill: but the people have 
no barns fit to contain a quantity of hay, and it would be impos- 
sible to secure it in mows from the tempestuous eddy winds, 
which would soon carry it over the mountains: besides, it could 
not well be made, by reason of rains and want of sun, and there- 
fore they think it best to let it lie, as it does, with the roots in the 
ground. 

‘«« The advantage of enclosures is a mighty topic with the High- 
landers, though they cannot spare for grass one inch of land that 


will bear corn; or, if they could, it would be a much more ex- . 


pensive way of grazing their cattle than letting them run, as they 
do, in the hills; but enclosures, simply as such, do net. better the 
soil, or, if they might be supposed to be an advantage to it, where 
is the Highland tenant that can lay eut ten shillings for that pur- 
pose? and what would he be gainer by it in the end, but to have 
his rent raised, or his farm divided with some other? Or, lastly, 
where are the number of Highlanders that would patiently suffer 
such an inconvenient innovation? For my part, I think nature has 
sufficiently enclosed their lands by the feet of the surrounding 
mountains. Now, after what has been said, where can this im- 
provement be? 

“« But, it seems, they had rather you should think them igno- 
rant, lazy, or any thing else, than entertain a bad opinion of their 
country. But I have dwelt too long upon this head. 

‘«« ‘Their rent is chiefly paid in kind, that is to say, great part of 
it in several species arising from the product of the farm; such 
as barley, oatmeal, and what they call customs, as sheep, lambs, 
poultry, butter, &c.; and the remainder, if any, is paid in money, 
or an addition of some one of the afore-mentioned species, if 
money be wanting. 

‘« The gentlemen, who are near relations to the chief, hold 
pretty large farms, if the estate will allow it, perhaps twenty or 
thirty pounds a year; and they again, generally, parcel them out 
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to under tenants in small portions. Hence it comes, that by such 
a division of an old farm, (part of an upper tenant’s holding) 
suppose among eight persons, each of them pays an eighth part of 
every thing, even to the fraction of a capon, which cannot in the 
nature of it be paid in kind, but the value of it is cast in with the 
rest of the rent; and, notwithstanding the above-mentioned cus- 
toms are placed in an upper tenant's rental, yet they properly be- 
long to the chief, for the maintenance of the family in provisions. 
Every year, after the harvest, the sheriff of the county, or his 
deputy, together with a jury of landed men, sets a rate upon corn 
provisions ; and the custom of the country regulates the rest.” 


The following is offered by our author, as a genuine apeci- 


men, taken from a Highland rent-roll : 
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** T shall here give you a computation of the first article; besides which, 
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Oatmeal, 2 bushels, 1 peck, 3 lippys, and 4, at 6d. per peck 


The butter, 3 pounds, 2 ounces, at 4d. per lb. 
Sheep, one-eighth and one-sixteenth, at 2s. 


The money 


The yearly rent of the farm is 
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But, this will not appear singular, when it is known that 
many of the Highland tenants maintain a family upon a farm 
of twelve merks, Scots, per annum, which is thirteen shillings 
and fourpence sterling, with, perhaps, a cow, or two or three 
sheep or goats. The rental is frequently still less. The ga- 
thering-in of rents is called uplifting them ; and the stealing of 
cows they call lifting, as if it were only collecting their dues. 

* Robroy M‘Gregor’’—says Pennant—* was a distinguished 
hero in the latter end of the last, and beginning of the present 
century. He contributed greatly towards forming his profes- 
sion into a science. The Duke of Montrose, unfortunately for 
his Grace, was M‘Gregor’s neighbour; for he frequently col- 
lected the Duke’s rents, which he extorted from the tenants, 
giving them formal discharges. One of the tenants being un- 
able to pay his rent, the Duke’s factor ordered the cattle to be 
seized. Robroy, hearing this, sent the tenant money to pay 
his rent; but he afterwards waylaid the factor, took it from 
him, and presented it to the poor tenant. And it was not in 
the power of the Duke to bring the depredator to justice, so 
strongly protected was he by several great men, to whom he 
was useful.” 

Robroy, however, had his good qualities. He spent his re- 
venue generously; and was a firm friend to the widow and 
orphan. Theft and plunder, instead of being infamous, were 
reckoned the most wholesome exercises of youth in the days 
we treat of. The greatest robbers* were used to preserve hos- 
pitality to those who came to their houses; and, like the wild 
Arabs, observed the strictest honour towards their guests, or 
those who placed implicit confidence in them. The Kennedies, 
two common thieves, took the young Pretender under their 
protection, and kept him with faith inviolate, notwithstanding 
they knew an immense reward was offered for his head. They 
often robbed for his support; and, to supply him with linen, 
they once surprised the baggage horses of one of our génera! 
officers. They ofteri went in disguise to Inverness, to buy pro- 
visions for him. At length, a very considerable time after- 
wards, one of these poor fellows, who had virtue sufficient to 
resist the temptation of thirty thousand pounds, was hanged 
for stealing a cow, value thirty shillings! The magnanimity 
of the Spartan boy does not excel that of these mountain 
robbers. 

A Highland woman begged charity of a Lowland laird’s 
lady, who, among other questions, asked her petitioner how 





* Vide Pennant’s Scotland. 
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many husband’s she had had. ‘*Three,’”’ was the reply.— 
** Were they kind to you?’’ continued the lady. ‘The two 
first,’’ answered the poor woman, ‘‘ were honest men, and 
careful of their family, for they both died for the law—that is, 
were hanged for theft. But, as to the last—hout, upon the 
fulthy peast! he dy’d at hame, like an auld dug, upon a puckle 
o” strae.”’ 

But, although there was not formerly a chieftain* who did 
not keep, in some remote valley in the depths of woods and 
rocks, whole tribes of thieves, in readiness to let loose against 
his neighbours, when found expedient, either from a real or an 
imaginary injury, the morals of the Highlands have now as- 
sumed a loftier character. Security and civilization now pos- 
sess every part. From former habit it lost all appearance of 
criminality; they considered it labouring in their vocation—as 
Falstaff did: or, like Shakspeare, who followed the profession 
of his ancestors, and considered skill in deer stealing as ho- 
nourable as skill at the Olympic games. Our author’s anec- 
dotes, on this head, are extremely curious. 

Aman was arraigned in a court of justice for stealing a num- 
ber of cattle. The indictment set forth, that he, as a common 
thief, had Jain wait, &c. &c. Upon which the Highlander ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Common tief! common tief!—steal ane cow, twa 
cow, be common tief: lift hundred cow, dat be shentilman’s 
trovers.”’ 

This recalls to our memory Dr, Aikin’s scene between the 
*<ywo RosBERS,’’ Alexander the Great, and a Thracian soldier. 

Alex. State, what art thou but a robber—a base dishonest 
robber? 

Thrac. And, what is a conqueror? Have not you, too, 
gone about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits 
of peace and industry; plundering, ravaging, killing, without 
law—without justice—merely to gratify an insatiable lust of 
ambition? All that ] have done to a single district with a hun- 
dred followers, you have done to whole nations with a hundred 
thousand. If 1 have stripped individuals, you have ruined mo- 
narchs. If I have burnt a few hamlets, you have desolated 
whole kingdoms. What then is the difference, but that you 
were born a prince, and I a private man. You have been able 
to become a mightier robber—that is all! 

The adage in the Lowlands, “‘Shew me a Highlander, and 
I will shew you a thief,’’ is most illiberal. The Highlanders 
paid a sacred regard to their oath;+ but, as superstition among 





* Vide Pennant’s Scotland, + Ibid. 
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@ banditti must infallibly supersede piety, each, like the distinct 
casts of Indians, had his particular object of veneration. One 
would swear upon his dirk, and dread the penalty of perjury, 
yet make no scruple of forswearing himself upon the Bible. A 
second would pay the same respect to the name of his chief- 
tain: a third would be most religiously bound by the sacred 
book: a fourth regarded none of these three, and swore by 
his crucifix, All were equally inviolable. 

Our author, however, accuses the Highlanders of being a re- 
vengeful, blood-thirsty people. 


“* Yet truth obliges me to confess, that in some parts there re- 
mains among the natives a kind of Spanish or Italian inclination 
to revenge themselves, as it were by proxy, of those who they 
think have injured them, or interfered with their interest. Out of 
many enormities I shall only mention two. 

«© The first was,—that being offended, though very unreason- 
ably, with a gentleman even of his own name and clan, he, by 
horrid commerce with one who governed another tribe in the ab- 
sence of his chief, agreed with him for a parcel of assassins to 
murder his vassal, and bring him his head, I suppose, as a 
voucher. ‘The person devoted to death happened to be absent the 
night the murderers came to his house, and therefore the villains 
resolved not to go away empty handed, but to take his daughter's 
head in lieu of his own; which the poor creature perceiving, was 
trighted to such a degree, that she has not recovered her under- 
standing to this day. ‘The servant maid they abused with a dirk 
in a butcherly manner, too shameful to be described. To be 
short, the neighbeurs, though at some distance, hearing the cries 
and shrieks of the females, took the alarm, and the inhuman 
monsters made their escape. 

«* The other violence related to a gentleman who lives near this 
town, and was appointed umpire in a litigated affair by the chief 
and the other party; and, because this laird thought he could not, 
with any colour of justice, decide in favour of the chief, his cattle, 
that were not far from his house, were some hocked, and the rest 
of them killed; but the owner of them, as the other, was absent 
that night, in all probability suspecting (or having seme private 
intelligence of) his danger. And when this horrid butchery was 
finished, the ruffians went to his house, and wantonly diverted 
themselves in telling the servants they had done their master a 
good piece of service, for they had saved him the expense of a 
butcher to kill his cattle: and I have been told, that the next 
morning there were seen a number of calves sucking at the dugs 
of the dead cows. But two of them were afterwards apprehended 
and executed.” 
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certain chief,* when the chieftain of a tribe belonging to ano- 
ther clan came to make a visit. After talking on different sub- 
jects, L told him I thought some of his people had not behaved 
towards me, in a particular affair, with that civility I might 
have expected from the clan. He started—and immediately, 
with an air of fierceness, clapped his hand to his broadsword, 
and told me, if I requested it, he would send me two or three 
of their heads.t 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, observes, that ‘ the 
common people in Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, are, in 
general, neither so strong nor so handsome as the same rank of 
people in England, who are fed with wheaten bread. They 
neither work so well, nor look so well; and, as there is not the 
same difference between the people of fashion in the two coun- 
tries, experience would seem to shew, that the food of the com- 
mon people in Scotland is not so suitable to the human consti- 
tution, as that of their neighbours of the same rank in England. 
But it seems to be otherwise with potatoes. The chairmen, 
porters, and coal-heavers, in London, and those unfortunate 
women who live by prostitution—the strongest men, and the 
most beautiful women, perhaps, in the British dominions—are 
said to be the greater part of them from the lowest rank of 
people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root. No 
food can afford a more decisive proof of its nourishing quality, 
or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human 
constitution.’’ 

The Highlander, notwithstanding, walks nimbly and up- 
right; insomuch, that the meanest among them, and in the 
most remote parts, are perfectly free from the clumsy stooping 











* The chiefs, being now deprived of their jurisdiction, have already Jost much 
of their influence ; and, as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal rulers to 
rapacious landlords, they will divest themselves of the little that remains. ‘That 
dignity which they derived from an opinion of their military importance, the law 
which disarmed them has abated. An old gentleman that delighted himself 
with the recollection of better days, related that forty years ago a chieftain 
walked out, attended by ten or twelve followers, with their arms rattling. That 
animating rabble has now ceased. The chief bas Jost his formidable retinue, 
and the Highlander walks his heath unarmed and defenceless, with the peace- 
able submission of a French peasant, or an English cottager.— Dr. Johnson. 

+ A Highland chief had occasion for three or four of his clan, at that time em- 
ployed im another's service. When about to discharge them, he offered each 
sixpence a day, in consideration, not only of his labours, but of his being taken 
from other employ. This he considered great wages, even if the people had not 
been of his clan: but they were dissatisfied, and remonstrated, that they had 
_ been taken away, from sixteen pence a day to receive sixpence. ‘* Formerly,’’ 
exclaimed the chief, ‘‘ had these people dared to have said half so much, they 

would have been carried to the next rock, and precipitated.” The Tarpeiau 
rock, if gifted with speech, could not parallel this boast of despotisin ! 
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gait of our English peasantry. They are stately in the midst of 
their poverty, which circumstance attaches to their fondly- 
cherished family pride. 

A Highland town is composed of a few huts for dwellings, 
with barns and stables; very diminutive, and so irregularly 
placed, that they resemble heaps of mud, more than habi- 
tations. These are built in glens and straths, which are the 
corn countries, near rivers and rivulets; and also on the borders 
of lakes, where the inhabitants find arable land for the support 
of their famihes. 

This is further corroborated in Garnet’s Tour. Their coi- 
tages, he tells us, are in general miserable habitations, built 
of round stones without any cement, thatched with sods, and 
sometimes heath. ‘They are generally, although not always, 
divided by a wicker partition into two apartments, in the larger 
of which the family reside. It serves, likewise, as a sleeping 
room for them all. In the middle of this room is the fire, 
made of peat placed on the floor; and over it, by means of a 
hook, hangs the pot for dressing their victuals. There is, fre- 
quently, a hole in the roof to give exit to the smoke; but this 
is not directly over the fire, on account of the rain, and very 
little of the smoke finds its way out of it. The greatest part, 
after having filled every corner of the room, issues out at the 
door: so that it is impossible for any one, unaccustomed to it, 
to breathe in the hut. The other apartment, to which you en- 
ter by the door, is reserved for cattle and poultry, when these 
do not choose to mess and lodge with the family. 

This characteristic feature of native poverty is enlarged in 
Knox’s View of the British Empire. ‘That intelligent traveller 
informs us, that ‘* during winter, when the grounds are covered 
with snow, and when the naked wilds afford them neither shel- 
ter nor subsistence, the few cows, small, lean, and ready to 
drop from want of pasturage, are brought into the hut, and 
share with the family in their slender stock of meal. The 
cattle, thus sustained, are bled occasionally, to afford nourish- 
ment for the children, after the blood has been boiled and 
made into cakes.’’ Add to this catalogue of internal misery,, 
that which the Highlander has to encounter from without. 
The war of elements—the impetuous torrent sweeping every 
thing before it—the thunder of the heavens reverberating in 
echoing peals throughout the mountains—the violence of the 
winds rendered terrifically furious by being confined by the 
narrow pent of deep valleys—and, the snow coiled up in heaps, 
that interrupt the intercourse of a whole wee 
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In heavy drifts of snow, the following despernte method is 
used to open a communication : 


“* If the huts are at any distance asunder, one of them begins 
at the edge of the snow next to his dwelling, and waving his body 
from side to side, presses forward, and squeezes it from him on 
either hand; and if it be higher than his head, he breaks down 
that part with his hands. Thus he proceeds till he comes to ano- 
ther hut; and when some of them are got together, they go on 
in the same manner to open a way for the cattle; and in thus 
doing they relieve one another, when too wet and weary to pro- 
ceed further, till the whole is completed. Yet, notwithstanding 
all their endeavours, their cattle are sometimes lost. 

“« As this may seem to you a litt’e too extraordinary, and you 
will believe I never saw it, I shall assure you I had it from a gen- 
tleman, who being nearly related to a chief, has therefore a con- 
siderable farm in the inner Highlands, and would not deceive me 
in a fact that does not recommend his country; of which he is as 
jealous as any one I have known on this side the Tweed.” 


A drift of snow, like that above described, is alledged, by 
historians, to have been the ruin of the Swedish army, in the 
last expedition of Charles XII. 

When a son is born—continues our author—to the chief of 
a family, there generally arises a contention among the vassals, 
which of them shall have the fostering of the child, when it is 
taken from the nurse; and, by this means, such differences are 
sometimes fomented, as are scarcely ever after thoroughly re- 
conciled. The happy man who succeeds in his suit, is inva- 
riably styled foster father; and his children, the foster brothers 
and sisters of the young laird. 

Our readers will have discovered, throughout these latter 
passages, so strong an affinity between the family affections in 
Scotch and Irish peasantry, that the same tale would charac- 
terize either people. And their national approximation is still 
more powerfully corroborated in their native languages. The 
Highland Erst is a tongue unknown in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. This is either a corruption of the Irish, or vice versa. 
Certain it is, that an Irish traveller would converse freely with 
the inhabitants of the Highland mountains. 

Their funeral ceremony of lamentation, or waking a corpse, 
is nearly similar. ‘The Scotch mourners cover their heads with 
a small piece of cloth, mostly green, and every now and then 
break out into a hideous howl, and Ho-bo-bo-bo-boo, precisely 
as they do at an Irish wake. ‘This ceremony the Highlanders 
cal] CononocH; it is the cause of excessive drinking, and often 
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leads to mischievous and bloody broils; for all who have arms 
in their possession attend, fully accoutred, at the Coronocn. 

Our author dwells upon the second sight, and belief in witch- 
craft, so prevalent in the Highlands, which he strongly enforces 
by a variety of well-attested anecdotes, tending to confirm the 
assurance, that ignorance and bigotry are often companions 
through life, 

We will not extend our review, presuming we have already 
been sufficiently diffuse; but we cannot resist to add, that the 
perusal of this work has afforded us great pleasure. The detail 
is perfectly free, simple, and natural, No affected efforts to 
stamp it with conviction; on the contrary, a general flow of 
candour pervades the whole correspondence, which is, perhaps, 
its best recommendation. The editor’s notes, some of which 
we have brought into action, are collated with much care, and 
are illustrative of his text. The customs and manners of the 
Lowlanders, as narrated in the first volume, are considerably 
divested of interest by the refinements of time. Many anec- 
dotes are told of their (we believe still prevailing) filth. We 
will give one extract, from the city of Edinburgh, and conclude. 


«© Some few years ago he thought it would be his lot to con- 
tinue long in the Lowlands; and, accordingly, he took a house, 
or floor, within half a quarter of a mile of Edinburgh, which was 
then about to be left by a woman of distinction ; and it not being 
thought proper he should see the several apartments while the 
lady was in the house, (for he might judge of them by those be- 
neath) he, immediately after her removal, went to view his bar- 
gain. The floor of the room where she saw company was clean, 
being rubbed every morning, according to custom; but the in- 
sides of the corner cupboards, and every other part out of sight, 
was ina dirty condition. But, when he came to the kitchen, he 
was not only disgusted at the sight of it, but sick with the smell, 
which was intolerable. He could not so much as guess whether 
the floor was wood or stone, it was covered over so deep with accu- 
mulated grease and dirt mingled together: the drawers under the 
table looked as if they were almost transparent with grease; the 
walls, near the servants’ table, which had been white, were al- 
most covered with snuff spit against it; and bones of sheep's 
heads lay scattered under the dresser. His new landlord was, or 
affected to be, as much moved with the stench as he himself; yet 
the lodging-apartment of the two young ladies adjoined to this 
odoriferous kitchen. Well, he hired two women to cleanse this 
Augean part, and bought .a vast quantity of sweet herbs where- 
with to rub it every where; and yet he could not bear the smell 
of it a month afterwards: of all this 1 was myself a witness. 

‘* You know very well, that a thorough neatness, both in house 
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and person, requires expense; and, therefore, such as are in nar< 
row circumstances, may reasonably plead an excuse for the want 
of it. But when persons of fortune will suffer their houses to 
be worse than hog-sties, 1 do not see how they differ, in that par- 
ticular, from Hottentots; and they certainly deserve a_ verbal 
punishment, though I could very willingly have been excused from 
being the executioner. But this is only to you; yet, if it were 
made public, (reserving names) I think it might be serviceable to 
some, in whatever part of this island they may be.” E. 

















Ant. WJ.—Trarels in South Africa, undertaken at the Request of the 
Missionary Society. By Joux Camrserr, Minister of Kingsland 
Chapel. 8vo. Pp. 582. Black and Co. 1815. 


SparrMan, Vaillant, and Patterson, have published their in- 
teresting accounts of the Hottentots, who inhabit a part of 
of South Africa. Insensible to their rank as human beings, 
they clothe themselves with the skins of hunted animals, and 
grease themselves all over with fat. 

Few objects are more imperative over the benevolence, or 
distressing to the sensibility, of a cultivated mind, than the 
contemplation of fellow man wandering in the mazes of intel- 
teetual darkness; either unconscious of his Maker, or pursuing 
religious errors, undirected by civilized society to the light of 
reason, and an awful comprehension of the divine majesty of 
God. 

When the Portugueze originally discovered the passage of 
the Cape of Good Hope, they met a most friendly reception 
from its rude inhabitants. Hospitality is an evident prooi of a 
susceptible mind: it is the presage of a profitable soil, and it 
becomes the duty of a Christian world to strew it with the good 
seeds of religious hope and faith. This, or something like it, 
was the alleged motive of the Portuguese visit to this savage 
people. They were promised an amicable intercourse with the 
mother country. Missionaries were to be dispersed among 
them; they were to be instructed in religious principles; and 
their children were to be educated in Europe, and to become 
disciples of the church of God, and ministers of grace, through- 
out the wilds of Africa. These fair promises, however, like all 
political engagements, died away with the specious breath that 
gave them utterance. 

The Cape has since, at different periods, been subject to 
Dutch, French, and English governments; and it is most ho- 
nourable to the British character, that societies have established 
themselves in the kingdom, denominated Missionary Societies, 
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to disseminate the principles of religion throughout these re- 
gions of darkness. 

It appears, that, on the demise of Dr. Vanderkempt, Mr. 
Campbell, at the request of this society, undertook a voyage to 
South Africa, in aid of the humane purposes of that noble in- 
stitution. This good man, ‘the active labourer in the vine- 
yard,”’ took ap affectionate leave of his wife, his children, and 
his friends, to explore the interior of a country, every way in- 
imical to the comforts of life, and little, if at all, known to 
Europeans. 

Our worthy adventurer sailed from Portsmouth, accompanied 
by Mr. George Thom, a missionary for India, and arrived in 
November, 1812, at Cape Town, the seat of the British go- 
vernment in South Africa. Mr. Campbell’s predecessor was 
an enthusiast in his religious hopes. Dr. Vanderkempt* had 
formerly lived in good professional practice in Holland; but, 
impelled by the noblest suggestions of humanity, he came to 
England, and solicited to become an agent to the Missionary 
Society. To facilitate the progress of his sanguine hopes, he 
submitted to acquire the knowledge of several useful arts; 
among others, that of brick-making, which he learned in Hack- 
ney fields. 

At Cape Town, Mr. Campbell visited Mr. Kitchner, the mi- 
nister, with whom he consulted as to his future mode of pro- 
ceeding. He found Mahomedanism very prevalent at Ca 
Town, where they have no less than five mosques for public 
worship. The wealthy part of this sect use every artifiee to 
seduce the slaves to become partizans in their faith; and they 
succeed to an alarming degree. ‘The hatred of a Mussulman te 
a Christian is proverbial. This innovating system is very inju- 
rious to the interests of slave-holders, whose supremacy here is 
like that of other countries, where man is permitted, by state 
policy, to be the property of man. The general treatment of 
slave-owners is, however, merciful. 

Our author’s first visit, in his missionary capacity, was to the 
Moravian settlement at Groene Kloof, thirty-five miles from 
the Cape, through a beautiful country. He there found about 








* Dr. Vanderkempt is represented’ by M. Alberti and Professor Lichenstein, 
who lately travelled in South Africa, to have been a very eccentric character. 
lhe Professor, indeed, rather censures his mission, contending that a promul- 
gation of the mechanical arts is the first step towards civilization, which had 
Leen neglected. Mr.Campbell admits the Doctor to have been eccentric, but 
refutes the subsequent charge. ‘The Doctor was zealous in his cause; and, on 
Mr. Campbell's arrival, he found almost every necessary trade eiablished 
among the Hottentots at the principal missionary stations. 
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a hundred Hottentots decently assembled in the chapel; thé 
males sat at one end, and the females at the other. Divine 
service was performed by Mr. Smit: the Hottentots were 
apparently devout, and joined in singing hymns. One of them, 
a young female, wept; and, being asked the reason, she said, 
‘she could not but weep, when she thought of people coming 
from a far distant country to see poor Hottentots.”’ 

Mr. Smit thus relates his narrow escape from. a tiger on a 
neighbouring hill: 


« Forty Hottentots, about a year before, had gone to hunt 
wolves, which had committed various depredations among the 
sheep. While searching for them, a,tiger sprung from a bush, 
and seized one of the Hottentots by the forehead. I could not 
leave the Hottentot to be killed; therefore, 1 went with my gun 
to kill the tiger. On observing me, he left the Hottentot, and 
attacked me. My gun was useless, for he caught my arm in his 
mouth in a moment, having directed my elbow towards him to 
defend my face. I held his throat down with the other hand, with 
my knee on his belly, and called out to the Hottentots to come to 
my assistance. When they heard I was in danger, they ventured 
their lives to save mine; they.came running, and one of them shot 
him dead, and we brought home his skin." 


The horses at the Cape appear excellent. They gallopped 
up a high and sandy hill, as is customary, with the vehicle which 
carried the missionaries. The farm-houses are good, but the 
crops so indifferent, that they would not be gathered by an 
English farmer. 

At Stellenbosch, the party found good houses and gar- 
dens; the former ornamented with carved work, and painted 
white as snow, like those of Cape Town. At Mr. Bakher’s 
slave meeting there were one hundred and eighty natives, the 
majority females, who were very attentive to the discourse—one 
in particular. The preacher addressed him about Jesus; he 
answered with a pleasing smile on his sable face. The slaves 
sang as well as the white Christians. A female slave spoke 
with particular fervour; but Mr. Campbell only understood her 
actions, which were expressive. 

Our traveller next presents us with the effects of an earth- 
quake, which, differing from those in Europe, we transcribe: 


“From Mr. Burroughs, minister of Stellenbosch, 1 received 
the following account: ‘ The church of Paarl, about eight miles 
distant, was then vacant. The governor desired me to preach 
once a month. “On a Saturday before setting off to that place, I 
felt extremely dull and indolent. On sabbath morning my wife 
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and I went to Paarl. On reaching it, I felt very feeble, and asked 
for some water, but could not drink it, for it was luke warm. If 
sent my own slave (we are sorry to find a missionary a slave 
holder) to the fountain; but what he brought back was warm 
also. I went myself, and found it the same. We could net ac- 
count for this. While preaching, I found myself so dull, ] hardly 
knew what I said. I mentioned my feelings to some of the peo- 
ple after the sermon, who said they felt in the same way. Next 
morning we returned to Stellenbosch. All my family, myself, 
and slaves, and even the dogs, were unwell. At ten o'clock at 
night we were all alarmed with a noise resembling that of a thou- 
sand waggons running along the stréets. We did not know what 
it was, but my family were terrified. A great light shone into the 
room. Supposing it had been thunder, I told them not to be 
afraid, for the danger was over, tho lightning being gone. While 
talking, the same noise as before was repeated, and every thing 
shook. Oh! said I, it is an earthquake: come all out of the 
house into the garden. We felt as if there had been no life in us, 
as the scripture expresses it. There was a shock, which was in- 
ferior to the former two, The noise was not only awful, because 
of its loudness; but also from the nature of the sound, it was a 
kind of melancholy groan or howl. ‘The dogs and birds shewed, 
by their noise, that they were terrified, which added to the terror 
of the night. The night was very still: there was no wind; but 
I observed a number of little fiery meteors. I noticed some 
little clouds, in different directions, ike thunder clouds ; but they 
had something new in their aspect. The people came all flocking 
to me in the garden, much alarmed: I said what I could to sup- 
port their minds. At length, we ventured again into our house, 
when we tried to get a little sleep to refresh ourselves, but we 
tried in vain, ” 


After several days weary travelling, through cultivated fields 
of little promise, the missionaries were cheered with a distant 
view of the large church of Caladon. The Hottentots around 
this settlement were civilized, and dressed in loose sheepskins. 
The houses of the missionary brethren were built upon a plea- 
sant spot; and the consideration that all-was a barren wilderness 
when they came there, gave a zest to their enjoyments. After 
dinner, which was plentiful, and served with as much pro- 
priety by Hottentots as it would have been by English servants, 
our author, attended by the missionaries, made.a circuit of the 
settlement. The houses were neat, some with four apartments, 
others very mean, but all with good gardens, well stocked with 
fruit trees. 


“ Tn.our walk we passed the house of a man who is a leper, 
but his mind is supported by the comforts of the gospel. His 
Crir. Rey. Vor. 1. Mazy 1815. 3P 
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body was dark brown, but the leprous parts were white. We 
viewed also the burying ground. ‘They pointed out the spot al- 
jotted for the missionaries, another where the sisters were interred, 
another for the baptized male Hottentots, another for the females, 
and likewise a separate place for the children. As there will be 
no distinction between male and female, young or old, at the re- 
surrection, I am at a loss to conceive, and I forgot (strange omis- 
sion) to. inquire their reason for separating them now.” 


We have already remarked, that the missionaries have their 
slaves—their fellow men—to wait at their table, and perform 
other domestic services. When death has removed master and 
servant to one common level, the remains of the slave are not 
suffered to moulder near the dust of his earthly tyrant. This ts 
a sad derogation from the precepts ef our Redeemer; but, per- 
haps, the missionaries found this custom indispensable in Africa, 
notwithstanding the laws of their native country had abolished 
the infamous traffic. 

We are, however, glad to find that, in this barren and hi- 
therto little explored region, the missionaries sustain neither 
hunger nor thirst; nor do the *y want clothing, or a suitable roof 
to shelter them from the extremes of an African climate. 

We have all, when children, read of the eagle taking the 
tortoise into the air, and dropping it on a rock, by which the 
hard shell was broken, and the substance became a prey to 
the king of the feathered race. Mr. Campbell ascribes this in- 
stinct to the crow, which is both black and white in Africa; 
and he describes a smaller bird that engrafts the bark of trees, 
by making an incision with its beak, and dropping a seed 
therein, which system produces a large branch teeming with 
medicinal propertic s. This is quite new. 

The travelling party having procured a scorpion, made an 
experiment, on the assertion of naturalists, that this insect, 
when surrounded by fire without hopes of escaping, will sting 
itself to death. The scorpion, however, suffered without any 
other effort than that of darting out its sting, as it would have 
done to oppose an ordinary assailant. 

In various parts of our author’s narrative, he describes the 
country as swarming with poisonous insects, which creep about 
children while rolling on the ground; yet they seldom sting. 
Mrs. Sass, a missionary’s wife, found twelve scorpions in her 
house in the course of a month: and once a centipede, another 
very venomous reptile, in her bed; but she was not stung by any 
of them. A curious account is given of a fight of scorpions. 


“ They dug a hole, into which they put four of them. They 
soon began to fight, until they killed each other. Having two 
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claws like a crab, with these they attempted to seize each other 
by the head. When one happened.to be thas caught, he seemed 
sensible of his danger from his opponent, and cried out; but the 
other, regardless of his cries, turned round his-tail, and gave him 
a sting: the one that was stung, as if aware of its xoortality, re- 
sisted no more, but lay down till he died; the other, as if aware 
of the same thing, gave himself no further trouble. ‘They had all 
the same method of fighting, and all the vanquished acted in the 
same manner.” 


The natives, when stung by scorpions, apply a living frog to 
the wound; the poison being transferred, the frog dies. They 
try a second, which also dies:. a third is only rendered weakly : 
a fourth is not affected. They then conclude the ‘poison ex- 
tracted, and the patient cured. Another method is to apply a 
searlet kidney, or other bean, which swells from the effects of 
the poison: this is repeated, until, like the frog, the bean ceases 
to be impregnated. 

At eleven a. m. the thermometer stood at 92 in the shade; 
and at three p.m. 94, This extreme of heat is often as great 
in some of the southern parts of the United States of America. 
At Boston, in New England, many degrees north, the thermo- 
ineter will point at 924. 

The missionaries (for Mr. Campbell] was attended by one or 
more of the society) had now proceeded a considerable distance 
from the Cape. ‘They found the Hotfentots, who had oppor- 
tunities, anxious to attend divine worship, and eager in their 
enquiries for teachers. 


‘* On naming my intention to the Hottentot captain (who had 


now joined our party) of visiting his kraal, he dispatched two of 


his people for horses to carry me and Brother Bartlet, who was to 
act as my interpreter. At one p.m. we set off, the captain and the 
others having gone forward on foot. On arriving, we collected 
the people in and about the captain’s hut, which was small, and 
composed of rushes and branches of trees. ‘The furniture con- 
sisted of two low stools, and two or three pails -for containing 
water. Avery aged man, almost destitute of clothing, came inte 
the hut, sat down at my side, kissed my hands and legs, and by 
the more significant gestures, expressed the greatest joy and gra- 
titude that a missionary was to be sent them. We asked him if 
he knew any thing about Jesus Christ. His answer almost pe- 
trified me: ‘I know no more about any thing than a beast.’ 
Could I have brought the great missionary meetings of the month 
of May to this kraal, to witness the scene that passed, I think they 
would have thrown in handsful of gold to aid the missionary 
funds, till the directors should be alarmed, and cry like Moses at 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, Stop, brethren, you are giving more 
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than is necessary. Six or eight and twenty of us were packed into 4 
small hut; a crowd at the door; every eye and ear watching the 
motion of my lips, to know when I should assure them that a mis- 
sionary would come among them. The captain offered to go to 
Zwellendam for Brother Pacalt, which is a fortnight’s journey. 
They offered the largest house they had for his present accommoda- 
tion, and promised immediately to begin building a better. After 
further conversation I assuretl them he should come, and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Pacalt in their presence, which I gave to their cap- 
tain, who engaged to go with it so soon as his waggon returned 
from the mill, where it was sent for some meal. We then got all 
the young people under twenty yerrs of age collected before us. 
There were about forty, many of them interesting figures: they 
ali expressed their desire to be taught to read, which not one in 
the kraal can at present. We then walked to a rising ground, to 
which we were accompanied by almost the whole kraal, men, wo~- 
men, and children. The young people played around us with un- 
common cheerfulness. I doubt if they had ever witnessed so 
happy @ day in their kraal. 1 trust this isa people prepared of the 
Jord for receiving the gift of eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” 


During their tedious and often dangerous progress, our tra- 
vellers were constantly supplied by the inhabitants with the 
loan of oxen, cattle, sheep, bread, cheese, wine, spirituous li- 
quors, and vegetables, for their support. 

On one occasion, the boors of Sneuberg, of whom they had 
purchased fifty sheep for a hundred rix dollars, sent. our author 
intimation by Mr. Kitchener, on his return to Cape Town, that 
they designed to return the money, through him, to the society, 
Such is the chatacteristic of this race of our fellow creatures, 
who, from the most abject and ferocious ignorance, are be- 
coming civilized, through the persevering piety of the missiou- 
aries, and the blessings of the Christian religion. 

Our author found the country romantic and luxuriant; the 
cooler parts of the day, healthy and agreeable; but the nights 
were very cold. The following is a specimen of our author’s 
descriptive talents : 


“* During a suspension of the rain two of us walked to a neigh- 
bouring wood, where evety thing appeared to be in a state of na- 
ture, never having experienced human interference. The apparent 
disorder in which the trees and shrubs stood, was far more en- 
chanting to the beholder than any human arrangement could have 
made them, like the tnequal fingers on the hand, whose inequality 
is an ornament. Many trees of antiquity, rendbred feeble by lapse 
of time, wefe unable to support themselves; and therefore re- 
clined, in various positions, on those that were able to support 
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them; and as they had lost all their own ornaments of leaves and 
flowers, other plants, such as ivy and wild vines, were supplying 
this defect. Many beautiful myrtles were growing to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. The wood lay between two mountains, 
and a river flowed between them; but so tall are the trees, and 
so abundant their foliage, and so thick are shrubs on each side, 
that even at mid-day the river runs in an agreeable obscurity. 
With great pleasure we walRKed along the left bank of this con- 
cealed river, under the shade of healthy evergreens. No place 
could be more retired. But while enjoying this sublime gratifi- 
cation, I observed a seerpion, which we killed, Cupido preaehed 
to about sixty people in the evening.” 


Cupido was a converted Hottentot, and zealous in his new 
faith. He became a preacher among his countrymer., and was 
a useful guide to the missionaries throughout their tour. Our 
author observes— 


« They were frequently saluted by the barkings of numbers of 
dogs where they halted; that they were useful watchers; but that 
one English shepherd’s dog would have given more assistance in 
driving cattle, than a thousand of the African br ed; and that it 
would be well if these were sent over to instruct African dogs to 
be more useful to their masters. On proceeding to another settle- 
ment the dogs were meagre, and made various attempts to plun- 
der the waggons of the travellers. Here Cupido again preached 
of every thing coming from God. He asked, Who made the trees? 
You will say, they came from other trees. Well then, said he, 
who made the first trees, It could not be man—it must be God.” 


Could our bishops give a stronger proof of the divinity? 
According to Alberti, the Caffres have no idea of a divinity, 
or any invisible being to whom they might attribute the exertion 
of any influence over them. Other uncivilized nations render 
a species of worship to the sun, or other object, real, or ima- 
ginary, by which they discover certain notions of a cause for the 
ordinary and extraordinary phenomena of nature, and acknow- 
ledge, in a general way, the existence of a powerfrom which 
they await either good or cvil: but no trace of any such belief 
is found among the Caffres. They have neither priests, nor 
religious ceremonies. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to attri- 
bute an unfortunate event to the influence of some inexplicable 
power, displeased or angry with them. On such occasions 
they endeavour to appease the supernatural wrath, by submis- 
sions; but it does not appear that they believe in a supreme 
agency, either corporeal or spiritual. Occasionally, for in- 
stance, they regard sickness as the consequence of some offence 
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given to a river, from which their horde has been accustomed to 
draw water. In this case they fancy they can appease the river, 
by throwing into it the entrails of some beast from their herd, 
or a certain quantity of millet. A Caffre died accidentally, 
some days after he had carried away part of the anchor of a 
vessel which had been wrecked on the coast, and his death was 
regarded as a punishment for his offence committed against 
the anchor. Since that period no Caffre passes by the broken 
anchor without saluting it, with a design to avert danger from 
himself. ‘Their ideas of religion go no further, 
Our author proceeds— 


The ground sparkled with glow worms, like the starry 
beavens. Naturalists suppose that the females are furnished 
(only) with this luminous appearance, to discover to their mates 
where they may be found. I cannot refute this supposition. I 
imagine it may answer another purpose, viz. that of self defence. 
Providence has kindly given to every living creature some means 
for defending its own life: to some he has given stings; to 
others, horns or sharp claws, or coats of mail, or wings, or swift- 
vess, or tusks, or power to make a terrifying noise, or muscular 
strength, or a strong castle to retreat into, like the tortoise and 
other shell animals ; and, perhaps, God has given this little star to 
the glow worm to frighten away some particular foe. It is cer 
tain, that the light of fire in the night frightens away the most 
ferocious animals. Hence, when God promises the utmost pro- 
tection to the church, he ; says he will be as a wall of fire around, 
where neither lions nor tigers will penetrate. Perhaps many in- 
ferior animals are equally afraid of that element.” 


Of the aloe, our traveller says, he counted a groupe of twen- 
ty-nine in flower, some of the stalks measuring thirty-eight 
inches in circumference: they were the growth of a single year. 
The Africans laugh at our gardeners, who pretend that the aloe 
blossoms only once in a century. There must, however, be 
great distinctions made in the different climates where the aloe 
is propagated. In Africa, it seems to be indigenous: in 
Fngland, it is an exotic. ‘The former climate is represented to 
be so congenial, that large geraniums, and other luxuriant flow- 
ers, grow around the banks of streams of water, 


The aborigines of this eountry, are nearly extiuct; a few 
kraals only remaining within the limits of the colony. They are 
far from being a barbarous race as supposed by Europeans—there 
being nothing more sayage about them than the peasantry in 
England.” 


Among the variety of insects abounding in Africa, Mr. 
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Campbell particularly notices the ants. He paid minute atten- 
tion to their numbers, to their industry, and to their superior 
art in amassing food for the winter. So ample is their stock, 
that the natives sometimes break into their little granaries, and 
plunder the contents. Their nests resemble a baker’s oven: 
they are from two to three feet high. These industrious in- 
sects have their enemies, especially one about the size of a fox, 
who, after piercing a hole through the side of the nest, pushes 
in his tongue, when the unwary ants rush towards it in disorder, 
until the tongue being covered with his prey, he swallows the 
whole. This he repeats until he has devoured millions.* The 
bees sometimes covet and take possession of the house the ants 
have reared with so much labour. The boors also clear out 
these nests, and use them as.ovens for baking bread. One of 
these nests appeared about five feet high, and twelve in circum- 
ference. 

At Bethelsdrop, one of the principal missionary settlements, 
our author found the houses mean in the extreme—the ground 
barren—neither trees nor gardens to relieve the eye—the set- 
tlers indolent; all from the total want of good water; a strange 
choice for a missionary settlement, as it appears that at a dis- 
tance of a mile and half farther, on little Zwartkop’s river, 
there is more cultivated land than in any part of Africa through 
which Mr. Campbell had travelled. He says it is the ‘* metro- 
polis’’ of oxen: he had never seen so many together except at 
Smithfield. 

Our missionaries next proceeded to the residence of Colonel 
Vicars, the commandant, and Major Cuyler, the landdrost, who 
received them in the most iriendly manner. ‘The wretched 
state of Bethelsdrop was discussed, when it appeared that there 
existed causes which the missionaries could net controul. 

Returning to.Bethelsdrop, they found between twenty and 
thirty children, who came voluntarily and regularly every even- 
ing to divine worship; they were waiting for Mv. Read, their 
instructor; and, of their own accord, they sang a hymn toge- 
ther. This early sense of their duties to the Almighty among 
this rising generation of savages, is truly surprising; and 
proves how man, in the most abject state, may be made sensible 
of his dependance on his Creator. 

The boors are represented as lazy and arrogant, (a counter- 





* Patterson says, thaf, in Caffraria, the white ants, termed termites by Smea- 
ton, swarm abroad during the rainy weather, and that they are winged. ‘The 
natives collect them for food; aud they are by no means d 
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part of the Virginia planter) never content but when they havé 
twenty or thirty Hottentot slaves about them, for whom they 
have little employment, agriculture in general being greatly 
neglected. 


«© Many of the boors have four or five stout sons, who, in con- 
sequence of the crowd of Hottentots about the house, have no 
occasion to put their hands to any work: they sit with their legs 
across the greater part of the day, or indulge in sleep. In this 
way their days and vears pass in miserable idleness. Perhaps, the 
only thing which a Hottentot will have to do during a whole day, 
is to bring his master’s whip from the next room; another will 
have to bring his mistresses fire-box, and place it under her feet ; 
a third to bring, two or three times, wood from the fire to light 
her master’s pipe. Having nothing to do, or talk of, and feeling 
themselves miserable, they endeavour to derive pleasure from 
making others miserable also.” 


Owing to this hereditary slothfuluess, the government are 
under the necessity of sending corn from Cape Town to their 
small distant garrisons. The number of Hottentots received at 
Bethelsdrop since the commencement, were 2547; and when 
Mr. Campbell visited it, April Ist, 1813, there remained 1052. 
Thus it appears, allowing for casualties, which indeed are nu- 
merous, this settlement does increase in population. The resi- 
dents are tractable, and improving in chaistiauity. 


** Labour and civilization are not te be forced on any set of 
people, but must be effected by gradual progression. The Spa- 
niards im South America had so intense a spirit for fhe golden 
ore, after its discovery and conquest, that they had not patience 
to lead forward the feeble natives of that region by degrees to 
labour in their mines ; but compelled them to work like men that 
had been leng enured to hardship. The result was, the almost 
entire depopulation of the country.” 


This settlement exhibited many traits of industry. There 
were among the Hottentots smiths, carpenters, waggon makers, 
blanket makers (of sheep skins), tobacco-pipe makers, sawyers, 
turners, hewers of wood, carriers, soap boilers, mat manufac- 
turers, stocking makers, tailors, brick makers, thatchers, and 
lime burners; likewise an auctioneer and a miller. Many in- 
dustrious people, who were not mechanics, had accumulated 
wealth: some natives, who had joined in abject poverty, had 
acquired oxen and waggons. The gentle and indefatigable 
preacher, Cupido, was the owner of a waggon and ten oxen—a 
considerable reinforcement to our traveller’s caravan. 
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We next find our travellers examining a cave. For about 
two hundred yards they walked, under the direction of: their 
guide, on projecting rocks, where they were obliged to take off 
their shoes and stockings, to prevent their sliding down. It 
was very difficult to climb to the mouth of the cave. Striking 
a light, they ventured into it with three candles. On the roof, 
which resembled a eathedral in miniature, hung hundreds of 
bats fast asleep. The lights awoke many of them, whose sud- 
den flight threatened their visitors with darkness. The ex- 
plorers sunk half way up the leg into their dung, which pro- 
bably had been collecting many centuries. The bats hung by 
their feet so close together, that at first sight it appeared to be 
a carved work on the roof. After viewing different apartments, 
they found considerable difficulty in returning. 

We extract Mr. Campbell’s account of the lion. 


*« Two of our horsemen came hastily towards our waggons ; © 


on which the driver said they had seen a lion. We enquired how 
he knew it: he said, by their faces. But, like all other Hotten- 
tots, he had good eyes; for not one of us could, at that distance, 
distinguish one feature in their countenances, On reaching us, 
they informed us that two lions were crouching among the reeds 
below. All the waggons drew up on an ascent immediately op- 
posite the place where they lay; and the wheels were chained, lest 
the roaring or appearance of the lions should terrify the oxen, and 
make them run off, which frequently happens on such oceasictas. 
Thirteen men then drew up, about fifty yards from the lions, with 
their loaded muskets; and we, who were only to be spectators, 
stood upon a heap of rocks about fifty yards behind them, guarded 
by three armed men, lest the lions should either not be wounded, 
or only slightly, and rush upon us. When all was in readiness, 
the men below poured a volley of shot towards the lions. One 
of them, the male, made off, apparently wounded; but the other 
was disabled, so that it remained. The dogs ran towards her, 
making a great noise, but ventured no nearer than five or six 
yards. She was a large and fat lioness, with a furious coun- 
tenance. She was dragged from the reeds while yet warm, and 
skinned directly. A bullet was found under the skin, within # 
few inches of the tail, which she must have received long ago, as 
the wound was healed. She had received many wounds from our 
people, particularly a severe one in her mouth. 

« During supper, while talking of the lions and lion hunters, 
we heard a lion roaring at some distance; and a little after, the 
roar was heard more distinctly, which probably was the male lion 
come in search of his mate. If he found her carcase, the boors 
said he would eat it, and asserted (what is very horrid) that the 
Bushmen often throw their children to the lion to preserve them- 
selves, which has greatly increased the desire of these animals 
Crit. Rey. Vor. 1. May, 1815. 3 Q 
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after human flesh, especially the flesh of the Bushmen; so much 
so, that were a lion to find a white man and Bushman asleep to- 
gether, he would attack the Bushman, and leave the white man. 
At present, these ferocious animals are sajd to kill more Bushmen 
than sheep.” 


Though we place much confidence in Mr. Campbell’s nar- 
rative, yet we may be allowed to doubt this discrimination in a 
hungry beast of prey. 


“« Caffreland,* being near, Caffres are often lurking among the 
bushes ; but the soldiers have never been able to seize one, they 
are so expert in pushing through what to others is impenetrable 
underwood. They wrap themselves up in their carosses or skin 
cloaks, which is their only dress, and leaping into the closest 
thickets, will get through without a scratch, where none can fol- 
low so as to overtake them. Now and then they listen to hear if 
their pursuers are near, when they dart forward in another direc- 
tion, and always escape.” 


Passing through the Caffres in safety, our enterprising tra- 
veller entered the Bushman’s country, so called from the na- 
tives firing on travellers, unseen through bushes. They are 


designated by the appellation of tame and wild Bushmen. The 
former are such as have visited the Cape, or attended to the in- 
struction of the missionaries: the latter are, perhaps, the most 
ferocious of mankind. Upon the borders is a missionary settle- 
ment. 


*€ Some of our stragglers brought to us three young Bushmen, 
whom they had met onajourney. ‘They possessed more lively and 
interesting countenances than the Hottentots. Their father, an 
old man, they said, was lodging in a hole among the rocks at a lit- 
tle distance. We informed them that we had come from a distant 
country, had taught the Hottentots many good things, and de- 
signed also to send teachers to their nation. They said they were 
glad to hear it; and one of them offerred to accompany us to the 
Great River. The other went off with the food we had given them 
for their father; they carried along with them pieces of lighted 
wood to frighten away the lions ! 

** The Bushman’s family came to us at eight in the morning, 
consisting of the father, his two sons, with the wife of one carrying 





* Caffraria commences at the great Fish river, which divides it from Albany 
in the Colony, and runs along the Indian ocean, in a north east direction, to the 
river Bassee, which divides it from the Tambookie country. It does not extend 
more than seventy miles up the country, or to the west, at least at the south end 


of it, being separated from the Colony and Bushman country on that side by a 
chain of mountains. 
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a child about ten months old. When we went to prayer,/(the na- 
ture of which had been explained to them) they lay prostrate on 
the ground, in imitation of our Hottentots. The woman had ra- 
ther an interesting appearance; her eyes indicated natural talent, 
and her child looked well, notwithstanding its copper colour. She 
gave me three rings, made of cord, which the child wore on its 
arm, and I presented her with some beads to put in their place. 
The child wore nothing more than some strings of berries, as sub- 
stitutes for beads, interspersed with circular pieces of the ostrich 
egg. When preparing to shave, I held my looking glass before 
each of them. All expressed astonishment at beholding their 
faces, which they knew to be their own, by opening their mouths 
wide, and holding out their tongues, which they perceived to be 
done at the same time in the glass. They all turned away their 
heads, and held up their hands before their mouths when they first 
saw themselves, as if disgusted with the sight. The woman, in 
order to be quite certain that it was herself she saw in the glass, 
turned round her babe that was tied to her back, and on seeing it 
also, she seemed satisfied. At ten A. M. two lions appeared at a 
little distance, which were first noticed by the Bushmen, who are 
much afraid of them; we dispatched a -party to drive them away, 
which they effected. They told us, that some time ago, a lion 
came and dragged a man out of his house, and then devoured him. 

«© These strangers sat the whole time they were with us without 
once moving. ‘They were employed in cooking and eating meat 
till we separated. Our Hottentots remarked, that Bushmen would 
eat constantly for three days, and then fast three days. Not one 
of them had a name except the father, whom they called Old Boy 
in their language. I advised the woman to wash her face, which 
was extremely dirty; but by a significant shake of her head, she 
expressed aversion to such an operation; upon which our Hot- 
tentots, by way of apology for her, said, that Bushmen thought 
dirt upon their skin kept them warm. Each of them had a jack- 
all’s tail fixed on a stick to wipe the sweat from their faces in hot 
weather. They had also a quiver of poisoned arrows. This sea- 
son may be called the Bushman’s harvest, for the ground being 
softened by the rain, they can easily pull up the roots. In sum- 
mer they are supplied with locusts, which they dry and pound into 
powder, and which serves as a substitute for flour.” 


One of the young Bushmen, providentially, accompanied our 
travellers some distance; for without a guide they would neither 
have found grass nor water, nor firewood for the night. This 
part of Africa, says Mr. C., though its general appearance is 
charming, can never be inhabited, for want of water. The 
thermometer here (the winter season) at two o’ clock in the 
day was §6—but the evenings were very cold. 


* Jn the evening (continues our missionary) I asked our young 
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Bushman to come into my tent, with his interpreter, to have some 
conversation with him. I enquired what he thought to be the 
worst thing a man could do? It was some time before we could 
make him understand the meaning of a bad thing, for he never 
heard that one thing was worse than another. When he appeared 
to form some idea of the meaning of bad, I asked him what he 
thought the worst thing he had ever seen done in the kraal. He 
said they often quarrelled, and when any of those quarrels ended 
in killing one another, it was fine, good sport. He said that all 
their quarrels were about their wives: one was for having the 
other's wife, which he did not think was bad. Being asked if he 
would consider it bad if any of the kraal were to take his wife 
while he was with us, he answered, Bad, bad. He said it was 
fine to take others wives, but not to take his. He said he never 
stole. He acknowledged it was bad to quarrel, steal, murder, and 
commit adultery. On being asked which was the worst, he said 
he could not tell. Ithen asked him what he thought the best 
thing a man could do? His reply to this question was extremely 
affecting. ‘ All my life,’ said he, ‘I have only seen evil, and ne- 
ver any good, wherefore I cannot tell what is best.’ The ques- 
tions appeared to him, however, as mere sport; for in the midst 
of the conversation he complained that he had a bad cap. He in- 
formed us, that a hoor once came and attacked their kraal, and 
they knew not why; but he and those with him killed ten men, 
women, and children of the kraal. We asked if his father had 
given him any good advice before he left him to come to us. He 
replied, ‘My father said I was going with strange people, and 
must be obedient, and perhaps I should get something; and while 
with them, he would take care of my wife and child; and whenI 
had been educated and returned, I should be able to teach them.” 


‘« Their day of grace has begun todawn! The work of 
piety triumphs! Under the auspices of legitimate christianity, 
protected by the most enlightened and greatest monarchs on 
the earth, their chains lie broken, and the scourge falls to the 
ground.’’* A. 


[ To be continued. | 








Art. 1V.—A Treatise on the Abuses of the Laws, particularly in 
Actions by Arrest; pointing out numerous Hardships and Abuses in 
the different Courts, from the Commencement of an Action to its Con- 
clusion; and the vurious Extortions, from the High Sheriff to the 
Bailiff's Follower. Together with the System of the King's Bench 
Prison, and the Spunging Houses, in London, Middlesex, and Neigh- 





* Vide Miss Hatfield's Theology and Mythology of the Ancient Pagans. 
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bouring Counties. Shewing also the enormous Expense Parties are 
put to on small Debts, the cruel Praetice of bringing numerous Ac- 
tions, only to increase the Costs; and the Necessity for establishing a 
Court, in which the Tradesman can recover his small Debt. The 
whole tending to shew, that the Arrest, on common or mesne Process, 
as now carried on, is equally oppressive to the Plaintiff and Defen- 
dant. By James Pearce, Gent. an Attorney of Twenty Years’ 
Practice in London, and who has served the Office of Undersheriff of 
London and Middleser, 8vo. Pp. 184. Sherwood and Co. 
1815. 
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THE good wishes of every honourable and philanthropic 
member of society are decidedly due to Mr. Pearce, for having 
pointed out, in the course of his progress through this bene- 
volent work, the extortions, hardships, cruelties, and abuses, 
which disgrace the execution of owr laws, and call imperatively 
for redress. 

We do not attempt te allege any want of integrity in our 
judges, who translate the laws between citizen and citizen; 
but we contend, that oppression too frequently arises out of the 
execution of them, by means of the crafty machinations of a 
class of admitted attorneys, who equally disgrace their profes- 
sion, and the character of humanity. 

Formerly it was a common practice with attorneys to article 
their footboys, by which detestable subterfuge they ensured 
their services for a term of five years; and the latter, after a 
regular slavery, were legally admitted to practice. That the 
laws of arrest should have suffered perversion under the con- 
troul of such legitimate harpies, and that power should be 
strained to its most baleful purposes, none will dispute. Now, 
indeed, the case is altered. A stamp of one hundred guineas 
is required to every indenture of clerkship, which must even- 
tually give respectable members to that branch of the com- 
munity. 

it has been affirmed by that sturdy moralist, Dr. Johnson, 
that the motive of credit is the hope of advantage. Commerce 
can never be at a-stop, while one man wants what another can 
supply; and credit will never be denied, while it is likely to be 
repaid with profit. He that trusts one, whom he designs to 
sue, is criminal by the act of trust. It seldom happens that 
any man imprisons another, but for debts which he suffered to 
be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, and for bargains 
in which he proportioned his profit to his hazard. He that 
once owes more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his 
creditor to patience, by increasing his debt. Worse and worse 
commodities, and at a higher price, are forced upon him: he 
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is impoverished by compulsive traflick;. and, at last, over- 
whelmed, in the common recepticles of misery, by debts which, 
without his own consent, were accumulated on his head. It 
is in vain to continue an institution, which experience shews to 
be ineffectual. We have now imprisoned one generation of 
debtors after another; but we do not find their numbers lessen. 
We have now learned, that rashness and imprudence will not 
be deterred from taking credit: let us try, whether fraud and 
avarice may be more easily restrained. 

Again—‘‘ The misery of gaols is not half their evils: they 
are filled with every corruption which poverty and wickedness 
can generate between them; with all the shameless and pro- 
fligate enormities that can be produced by the impudence of 
ignominy, the rage of want, and the malignity of despair. In 
a prison the awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of the 
law is spent; there are few fears, there are no blushes, The 
lewd inflame the lewd; the audacious harden the audacious. 
Every one fortifies himself as he can against his own sensi- 
bility, endeavours to practise on others the arts which are prac- 
tised on himself, and gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of manners. Thus some sink amidst their misery, 
and others survive only to propagate villany. It may be hoped, 
that our lawgivers will at length take away from us this power 
of starving and depraving one another: but if there be any 
reason why this inveterate evil should not be removed in our 
age, which true policy has enlightened beyond any former 
time, let those, whose writings form the opinions and the prac- 
tices of their contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the reproach 
of such imprisonment from the debtor to the creditor, till uni- 
versal infamy shall pursue the wretch whose wantonness of 
power, or revenge of disappomtment, condemns another to 
torture and to ruin; till he shall be hunted through the world 
as an enemy to man, and find in riches no shelter from con- 
tempt. Surely, he whose debtor has perished in prison, though 
he may acquit himaself of deliberate murder, must at least have 
his mind clouded with discontent, when he considers how much 
another has suffered from him; when he thinks on the wife be- 
wailing her husband, or the childten begging the bread which 
the father would have earned. If there are any made so ob- 
durate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve these consequences 
without dread or pity, I must leave them to be awakened by 
some other power, for I write only to human beings.”’ 

And my Lord Moira, with Sir Samuel Romilly, have been 
benevolent advocates for the imprisoned debtor. It is in the 
contemplation of Parliament, at this moment, to new mode! 
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the laws, as they affect the insolvent debtor; and we rely on 
their wisdom impartially to determine between the real claims 
of plaintiff and defendant. But when is the warning voice to 
pour into the ears of our legislature, our judges, and others 
concerned, the policy, as well as the justice, of amending the 
practical operation of arrest? and the more so, as the question 
of holding persons to bail upon common or mesne process has 
been lately much canvassed by public opinion—not to enume- 
rate the heavy law expenses which fall upon individuals who 
either sue, or are sued, for the recovery of debts. It deserves 
to be remembered, that these costs, at least for the most part, 
must fall upon the former, when the latter surrenders to pri- 
son, after having gone through the whole process, from a bail 
bond to a justification of bail, and then to final judgment. 
The consequence of which is, that the plaintiff becomes addi- 
tionally enraged against his prisoner; and the lack of humanity, 
which originally urged him to hostile proceedings, assumes the 
character of tyranny, which he exercises despotically over his 
victim. 

Aware, from his respectable practice of twenty years as an 
attorney, that the abuses of the law were manifold, Mr. Pearce 
originally proposed merely to point them out for redress; but 
when he sat down seriously to explore these evils, he confesses 
that one abuse branched out into another, and the torrent came 
upon him with so much rapidity—betraying such a systEM of 
corruption, extortion, perjury, and all things base—that he 
found he had, in reality, undertaken an Augean labour: he 
found—he emphatically expresses himself—that the stronger 
every abuse pressed upon him, the stronger was the impression 
on his mind, that the laws in themselves were good and whole- 
some, and that the defect was in the administration; that as the 
charges had increased imperceptibly, corruption had increased 
in an equal degree ; that he was attacking no man’s character ; 
that he was doing no man an injury; that he was only combat- 
ing a system, which had got to an alarming height; that if he 
succeeded in a small degre e, he was benefiting society at large— 
and no part of society more, than the fair and liberal practicer of 
the law; that every fact he should state was capable of proof ; 
that he could establish the whole before any tribunai in the 
kingdom; and, finally, that he had no occasion to state an ex- 
aggeration, much less a falsehood. 

On these broad principles of equity, he proceeds to shew 
that the arrest itself, on common or mesne process, as it now is, 
and for many years has been, carried on, is INEXPEDIENT, and 
equally OPPRESSIVE in its consequences to the plaintiff and to 
the defendant. 
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** But how is this to be dowe ? 

“« By going through the existing abuses and hardships minutely, 
and showing how they operate oppressively and how beneficially 
on each, and by weighing the whole ; by showing that there is no 
court in this commercial, and I may say happy, country, (where 
the laws are administered with equal justice to the rich and the 
poor, provided the poor man can get into court) in which the 
butcher, the baker, or any other tradesman, can recover a just 
debt, of £15, for goods sold and delivered, without the risk of 
losing the enormous sum of £100, in law expences, and all his 
debt ; and that so tedious is the job; in consequence of the writ 
of error, and various other fictitious processes, which have, from 
time to time, crept into use, though never intended by the legis- 
lature, or the court, that the plaintiff frequently gets into a prison 
for the law charges of his own suit, whilst the defendant is out, 
laughing at his folly; by showing that the tradesman has found 
out, and particularly since Lord Redesdale’s Insolvent Act, that it 
is not worth his while to hold the defendant to bail, considering 
that his own interest is best promoted by leaving him at full 
liberty 

“« Tf, notwithstanding I show this, and show also that the principal 
part of these heavy law charges arises from the arrest itself by 
mesne process, the plaintiff should still cling to his arrest, under 
an idea of benefit ; give him a Court, to be hereafter established, 
with benefits tantamount to it; he cannot be expected unless he 
is satisfied upon that point togive itup quietly. Let him havea 
more rapid mode of recovering his small debt and at one tenth 
part of the risk, and, from the moment this new system is esta- 
blished, it will be his interest to relinquish it. 

*« If this can be accomplished, indeed, who will oppose the 
arrest on mesne process being discontinued? no member of the 
House of Commons ? they themselves feel the benefit of their 
liberty. No man in the House of Lords ; they feel the benefit of 
italso, Where then is the individual to be found who would 
hold up his hand against it ? 

** Ail the defendant says is, ‘ Don’t imprison me upon my plain- 
tiff’s simple affidavit. Ideny I owe the money, 1 cannot find 
bail, but | am not going to run away. When he has got ajudg- 
ment against me, let him take my body or my goods.” 


On the EFFECT oF ARREsT, Mr. Pearce states, that when one 
man arrests another, the object, generally, is not the obtaining 
two good bail for the defendant’s forthcoming, although that 
would appear to be his only benefit, for he is not afraid of any 
running away; on the contrary, a man being enabled-to get 
bail, is the daily reason why the plaintiff will not arrest him. 
But the arrest is made for the purpose of compelling, or rather 
of extorting, payment in various ways and shapes. 
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Under these circumstances, desperation sometimes leads the 
debtor, who chances to have the money of others in his posses- 
sion, to obey the frenzied impulse of the moment, and to obtain 
his release by fraud. We will suppose this money is intended 
to be replaced; but once broken into, the probability is, that 
the certain ruin of the party follows. 

The plaintiff may say, “ What is that to me? I have a right 
to take all legal means to secure my debt. I don’t care who 
pays it, so long as it is paid by somebody.” 


“* All this may be very plausible, and the operation of the 
statue may bear‘as hardly on one as another; but why should any 
law be so severe as to plunge a man, who does not mean to run 


st 


away, without a moment’s notice, into that distressing situation? 


The next object is—the defendant being liberated on bail— 
to fix the sheriff with the debt: an event often brought about 
by the chicanery of an attorney, when it is the defendant’s fixed 
principle to surrender his person in discharge of his bail. What 
is the consequence? The following extract will clearly shew it. 


«A young man, just of age, was indebted to his taylor £15 or 
£20, and he was entreated by him to call at his house, to make 
some arrangement for payment: he did so, and while conversing 
on the subject, a Middlesex oflicer was introduced to him, and 
arrested him for £36, at the taylor’s suit. This included his own 
debt and the debt of a friend of his he had recommended to the 
tayler, but which he said he had neither undertaken nor promised 
to pay. It is sufficient, however, to say, a considerable part of 
the debt was disputed: he was conveyed toa spunging house, 
where he remained three days, for want of bail. : 

‘© The defendant had lately married, and it was known to the 
plaintiff, that he had some money he was entitled to receive, in 
right of his wife on her c6ming of age. The defendant became 
anxious to procure bail, with a view to dispute the debt, and par- 
ticularly so, from the unhandsome treatment he considered he had 
met with from the plaintiff. A person, at the house where he was, 
after three days had elapsed, informed him, he could recommend 
him to a man who, he thought, could find one bail, provided he 
could find another. The defendant having already procured one 
friend, the offer was accepted} and the person introduced agreed 
to get him out for £10; and, that it might be expeditiously done, 
he sent for a friend of his, another Middlesex officer, of the coun- 
try, to give a receipt to the one in whose custody the defendant 
was, and he was then liberated. The bail introduced by the officer 
happened to be a coffee-house keeper, who considered his own 
house would be as convenient a situation as any forthe defendant 
to pass his time away, till the return of the writ ;“ he therefore 
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introduced him to his attorney, and a list of other friends, who 
were to be bail for him, if wanted, to any amount. A pretty 
long account was, however, run up, between the time of the libe- 
ration from the spunging house and the return of the writ, when 
it became necessary for him to make additional calls for money, 
and which he did, viz. four guineas for putting in bail above, 
four guineas to procure bail to justify, and six or eight pounds 
more to get them justified. These calls and the enormous expenses 
induced the young man to think he had been made a complete prey 
of, and he thought it best to employ an attorney of hisown. It hap- 
ened, some how or other, between the two, that the bail were not 
justified by the time limited bythe rules of the court. The defendant, 
however, was informed it was necessary for him to render himself 
to the Fleet prison, to save his bail, which he immediately did; but 
he was too late, for an attachment was obtained, of course, against 
the sheriff, and sent into the office for £78. The officer disputed 
the regularity of it, but the Court determined the attachment was 
regular. The plaintiff's attorney then applied and received from 
the Sheriff the amount of the attachment, with £9 more, for 
additional expences, to the tailof it, making together £87. Du- 
ring these proceedings, the defendant was confined in the Fleet, 
at the suit of the plaintiff, where he remained for near ten days. 
The plaintiffs attorney having received the debt and costs, the 
defendant got discharged a second time. The officer who gave 
the receipt and who had paid the money, now made his appear- 
ance, and immediately commenced three separate actions, in the 
name of the Sheriff, by their attorney, upon the bail-bond, all of 
whom were served with writs, notwithstanding repeated overtures 
had been made to the officer for the securing the repayment of the 
debt by a joint warrant of attorney, and appointments actually 
made to execute it, at which the defendant and his friend, the 
real bail, duly attended, but the hired bail did not, and it turned 
out afterwards, that this was a mere amusement, in conjunction 
with his friend the officer, that the sheriff's attorney might get a 
judgment and execution against the defendant and his friend; 
for as soon as this was effected, another appointment was made at 
the officer's, who keeps a lock-up house, to sign the warrant of 
attorney, where they went together, when, to their great mortifi- 
cation, they were given to understand they were in execution at 
the suit of the sheriff of Middlesex; and that from that place they 
could not proceed farther, until the debt and all the costs, toge- 
ther with the sheriff's poundage, officer's fees, and all other ex- 
penses were paid. Here some altercation took place as to the re- 
gularity of the proceedings, as no other notice had been’ given 
than by the service of a writ,.it being necessary they should have 
notice of a declaration also; but the only satisfaction they could 
obtain was, that proper notices of declaration could be proved to 

have been given. 
‘* The parties remained there for a fortnight. The distress of 
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the defendant and his wife, who was with him, was great for their 
own situation; but it was nothing to what the defendant felt for 
the situation he had brought his friend, the bail, and his wife into, 
who was also there. He resolved, therefore, and by the consent 
of his wife, it was immediately carried into execution, to contract 
for the sale of a little property he was entitled to, through her, in 
the county of Kent, provided she attained twenty-one. They 
agreed to sell for £459, what he had considered was worth double 
the sum. It was not the place, of all others, certainly, fora man 
to conclude a contract for the sale of his property. He received 
a£150 down, and the remainder he was to have at the expiration of 
a certain period. 

“* Having got money, he paid £130 to the sheriff's attorney, 
exclusive of the officer's civility fees and house expenses ; and, for 
the third time, effected the liberation of himself and his friend, 
They now concluded the matter was at an end: that, however, 
was not the case; for a short time only afterwards they were both 
arrested, at the suit of the hired bail, and locked up together in the 
same spunging house in the city, for £58 and upwards. Here 
they were again detained a week for want of bail, which at last 
they with great difficulty obtained; and after paying the usual ex- 
penses of officer's fees, bail-bonds, &c. the defendant was, for a 
fourth time, liberated, as well as his friend, the bail. 

«« The poor man now became very much dejected, and almost 
breken down with grief and illness. Term time, however, nearly 
approaching, he was contemplating what to do, when, unfor- 
tunately for the bloodhounds, he went to his last home! At the 
return of the writ, the survivor made his appearance in court, by 
putting in and justifying his bail; and, on enquiry, it was found 
that the hired bail had defended the action on the bail-bond, and 
that the arrest was for the law expenses of it, and a bill for wine, 
dinners, &c. at his house. ‘The cause is now at issue between the 
hired bail and the real bail, who is quite ignorant how any re- 
sponsibility can attach on him. 

« T will now sum up the expenses which were run up, in a 
very short time, upon this small disputed debt of £35. 


Paid officer for civility fees, house, &c. on getting dis- 
charged from the first arrest : - . 
Paid bail : - - - + - - 
Paid officers’ fees, &c, - - - - 
Paid putting in bail above, and expences in jualiping 
Paid costs of render to the Fleet - - 
Paid expenses of getting discharged from the Fleet - 
Paid debt and costs of attachment, and also costs upon 
the bail-bond to the sheriff of Middlesex, on being 
discharged when taken in execution - - -' 130 


Carried forward 166 
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Brought forward 166 17 6 
Paid officer for civility fee, and spunging house ex- 
penses for both whilst in custody - - - 20 0 0 
Paid sheriff's officer and secondary’s fees, bail-bonds, 
and house expenses, &c. on getting discharged from 
the spunging house in London - - - - 10 0 0 
His own attorney's bill of costs during this business, 
(part paid and part not) = - - - - - 3510 O 


£232 7 6 


“« If the plaintiff recover the debt and costs now at issue, the 
defendant will have at least £200 in addition to pay. If not, he 
will be at the loss of his own costs only, which will be £60 or 


£70.” 


Various other éases are recited to prove the oppression inci- 
ental to bailable process. Mr. Pearce explains minutely the 
whole history of an arrest, comprising the delays, extortions, 
and other incidental evils, attending a spunging house confine- 
ment, which, to persons unaccustomed to such scenes, will ap- 
pear fabulous. They are, nevertheless, strictly true; and 
might be read with advantage by unfeeling affluence, or upstart 
insolence. We will take a case of arrest, wherein the defen- 
dant is able to get good and immediate bail; and then contem- 
plate his situation with all the train of vexations that will at- 
tend it. 


«« Suppose the defendant is arrested for £15, no less a fee is 
ever taken than one guinea by the officer, as his regular civility 
fee, and 5s. man and search. But that is not sufficient; he tells 
the defendant that another officer arrested him, and that he can- 
not turn him out without a fee for him, though no responsibility 
whatever attaches upon that officer, the officer at the spunging 
house having taken it off his shoulders; nor has he shewn the de- 
fendant the smallest accommodation; perhaps he has taken him 
out of his bed, and carried him there, without allowing him even 
time to button the knees of his breeches. 

“* This is an extortion and oppression in every point of view, 
although at present treated only as two rdgular fees, instead of 
one. But that is not the worst of the grievance, for the defendant 
is always taken off to the spunging house. The officer who ar- 
rested him, unless something very tempting is offered by the de- 
fendant, would rather have. his regular fee and no responsibility. 

“ It must, however, be complied with, and why? Because 
the officer is a customer of his, and locks up, as the term is, at his 
house; and if he lets a man out, without taking care of his bro- 
ther officer's fees, the next customer goes elsewhere. The charge 
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of the house, the searches, the letters, and messengers, and what 
defendant has spent in the house, amounts to another pound. 

** I will point out now what the defendant pays. The writ, as 
is very commonly the case in term time, is returnable the next 
day, or the same day of arrest, in which case the expenses increase 
daily, like an overwhelming torrent; and the defendant is com- 
pelled to use all his exertion the next day to pay the debt and 
costs, which are as follow: — 


Debt - - - £1 
Lock-up house - 

Two officers and men 

Attorney - - 

Bond, (if in London) 

Cost of writ - - 

Ditto, declaration, rule, 


£29 


An attorney is, in his own person, exempted from sharing in 
the miseries he so unceremoniously inflicts on others. ‘The 
supposition is, that, by his confinement, his client might be- 
come an innocent sufferer. Would not the same rule apply in 
an hundred other causes? Why should not the medical man 
be equally protected? May his arrest not prove fatal to a wo- 
man in labour? Humanity shudders at the idea. 

Another case— 


«© A defendant is frequently arrested on the return day, which 
is a great hardship; and no harm could be done to the plaintiff 
by preventing that, as the only consequence would be, the making 
the return longer. The hardship is as follows: There is no time 
to get the bail-bonds completed; and the sheriff has no power, 
after the return day, to take the bail. The bond, therefore, must 
be completed on the same day, or the defendant must stay in cus- 
tody, and give forty-eight hours notice of bail. But even that is 
not permitted in London: there the defendant is taken to the 
Compter, the secondary insisting upon it, that no man shall be 
kept in custody after the return of the writ; and nothing saves 
him, excepting the payment of the debt and costs, or the money 
being lodged under Lord Moira’s Act.” 


Again— 


** If a defendant happen to be arrested a day or two before the 
change of the sheriffs, which of course is done annually, he has 
great difficulty indeed of getting out. The officers will arrest 
you, notwithstanding, on the very day of the change; and this 
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circumstance is an excuse for their not hurrying themselves. A 
raan is frequently kept in custody on this account, whilst the 
transfer of the prisoners from one sheriff to another is making 
out, and in general taken to Newgate.” 


Again— 

** Suppose a man is arrested late in the evening, or on a Satur- 
day evening, which is frequently the case, the names of the bail 
cannot in that case be given in, much less enquired after, till 


Monday morning, and perhaps the man will not be able to get 
out before Tuesday.” 


Mr. Pearce proceeds to describe the extortions of the spung- 
ing house, which we do not follow him through. The scene 
would be appalling to a mind of any sensibility. But we con- 

cientiously dwell on his remarks, so honourable to the shrievalty 
of Sir Richard Phillips. That gentleman, while in office, took 
infinite praiseworthy pains in regulating all the departments of 
the sheriffs, and the sponging houses among the rest; but his 
humane regulations were soon dropped. Is this connivance ? 
It is consoling, however, to be assured, that an action for ex- 
tortion will prove a check upon the officer; and if it were more 
frequently brought than it is, it would greatly benefit the pub- 
lic. But persons unaccustomed to the humiliation of confine- 
ment, will do any thing to expedite their freedom; and if they 
afterwards find they have been imposed upon, a conscious feel- 
ing induces them to submit, rather than to expose their situa- 
tion. ‘There is, however, no risk in bringing an action; for the 
officer will always return the money, with costs, and that im- 
mediately. He, too, has his conscious feeling; but of a very 
different description. He knows he cannot resist; and that 
the exposure of his conduct would disable him from preying 
upon other unfortunates. It is, notwithstanding, a tribute to 
justice to add, that some spunging houses insure a gentleman 
good accommodation and fair treatment—when he can pay 
for it. Any extra compliment on such occasions is dictated by 
a correct mode of thinking, and is not misapplied. 

From these specimens of the process of arrest, as issuing 
from the superior courts, Mr. Pearce descends to the Mar- 
shalsea and other courts. That our readers may form some 
idea of the pure justice emanating from the Marshalsca Court, 
we shall state, that there are six attorneys, all of whom pur- 
chase their places; there are, likewise, four counsel, all of 
whom purchase their places: so that the defendant has no 
means of trying his cause, without employing one or the other 
of this confederated body, Every poor devil encaged in this 
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crazy court remembers his Litany, and fervently exclaims, 
** GooD LorD DELIVER Us!” 

The various other objects, comprehended in his title-page, 
are noted by Mr. Pearce with equal ability and benevolence: 
but we can go no further. The prayers of the unfortunate will 
be his, whatever the issue of his meritorious labours. EK. 








Art. V.—Numbers IT, II, and IV, of the Second Series of the Vocal 
Works of Handel; arranged for the Organ or Piano- Forte, by Dr. 
Joun Crarke, of Cambridge. Pp. 90. Button and Co. 1815. 


IT is too commonly the mortifying lot of the luckless indi- 
viduals who toil in our vocation, to pore over a train of repul- 
sive nonsense, which would irrecoverably sicken ordinary minds, 
and to wade through a series of nugatory trash, well calculated 
to destroy the energy of less stubborn nerves. In pursuing the 
path prescribed by his hard destiny, the unfortunate critic is 
almost uniformly condemned to encounter the sallies of am- 
bitious ignorance,—to resist the claims of untutored presump- 
tion; and, though he come off triumphant from the conflict, 
his rising exultation is checked by the remembrance of the im- 
becility and unworthiness of his adversary, and he feels his vie- 
tory to be barren, while his quietude is disturbed. 

But, though our hapless fraternity too often experience the 
pungency of these truths,—though the cruelty of our condition 
be such, that our professional life is nearly one continued 
struggle between anxiety for peace and necessity for war,—it, 
nevertheless, must not be suppressed, that our gloom is some- 
times interrupted by brightness, and our misery superseded by 
pleasure. We receive considerable gratification from avowing 
this fact. Firstly, because to beings whose functions consist for 
the most part in analyzing stupidity and meretriciousness,—in 
dealing with the errors and delinquencies of ostentatious inca- 
paeity,—nothing is more delightful than to announce a tempo- 
rary relief from the usual irksomeness of their occupation; and, 
secondly, because, notwithstanding habitual temptation to cen- 
soriousness might reasonably be supposed to render us perma- 

rently moody, it shews that we are yet inclined to take advan- 
tage of every legitimate opportunity of indulging our more 
grateful propensities, and are sufficiently alive to the pretensions 
of real merit and unequivocal excellence. 

These observations owe their origin to the irritated state of 
our feelings in surveying the generality of publications, and to 
the pleasure with which we contemplate the few, which, like 
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the one before us, assert a just title to rank high in our con- 
sideration. 

In page 121 of our present series, we took occasion to can- 
vass the merits of the first portion of this work, to express our: 
unreserved approbation of the undertaking, of the skill con- 
spicuous in the execution, and to set forth the advantages likely 
to accrue to the public from the diligent prosecution and liberal 
encouragement of the design. 

It is no small addition to our stock of complacency, to find 
that these remarks have had their due influence. The work is 
continued with the same spirit and care; equal judgment and 
ability characterize the arrangement; and the undiminished 
patronage speaks powerfully for the reformed condition of po- 
pular taste. 

Our readers will not, we imagine, deem it necessary that we 
expatiate on the genius of Handel. His great merits have too 
long withstood the arts of detraction, too long received the ap- 
plause of admiration, to stand in need of demonstration at the 
present day. Nevertheless, we cannot omit to observe, that as 
every production of true genius exhibits some single instance of 
extraordinary felicity of conception, some isolated example of 
excellence transcending the general character of the other parts ; 
so the oratorio of Theodora (nearly the whole of which is com- 
prized in the pages under review) contains one specimen of 
united sublimity, pathos, and grace, very far surpassing the 
main qualities of the bulk of the work: we allude to the sup- 
plicatory address of Theodora, ‘* Angels ever bright and fair, 
&c. &e.’’ In this captivating air, the author appears to have 
been deeply sensible of the necessity for the calling forth of his 
great powers in the expression of elevated emotion and pious 
resignation, and to have exerted them with a success which, 
we think, it would be difficult to shew, has ever been matched 
by others, or exceeded by himself. It i is a perfect model of its 
kind. The beauty of the accompaniments, the dexterity of 
their construction, and the rich flow of the harmeny, though 
entitled to distinguished commendation, are by no means the 
predominant merits. Its best attraction is of another cast. It 
strongly interests the feelings. It appeals powerfully to our 
kindest affections. It awes by its solemnity, and softens by its 
sweetness, 

Of the address displayed by Dr. Clarke in the task he has 
assigned to himself, it is unnecessary to speak at any length. 
Suffice it to say, (in the language in which we have already de- 
livered our opinion of the “first part of his labours) that the 
organ or piano-forte part is digested with considerable skill, 
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and manifests a masterly acquaintance with the original from 
which it is deduced. In it, the parts allotted by the author to 
the respective instruments in the score are ably collected and 
embodied ; the principal points are dexterously taken up; the 
harmony is, in every instance, complete; and, though it cannot 
produce those impassioned feelings, those thrilling emotions, 
resulting from the performance of an orchestra, it, nevertheless, 
reflects, in no faint manner, many of the bright and fascinating 
features of its prototype. 

We ought not to conclude without stating our opinion of 
the substitution (in the voice parts) of the treble cliff for the 
tenor and soprano cliffs. It meets our entire approbation. 
For, notwithstanding such a plan must be offensive to the cri- 
tical sensibility of the theorist, by frequently presenting a series 
of consecutive fifths undiscoverable in the original arrangement, 
it is yet of great utility to the amateur, (for whose use alone it 
is adopted) because it enables him to exercise his vocal acquire- 
ments with facility and convenience. Besides; the progression, 
unlawful in the sight of science, vanishes in practice, The re- 
lative pitch of the parts mtended by the composer is preserved 
unaltered; and the aberration from technical propriety, though 
perccived by the eye, is without effect on the ear. U. 











Art. VI.—The Nature of Things. A Didascalic Poem. Translated 
from the Latin of Titus Lueretius Tarus, &c. &e. Ry Tuomas 
Bussy, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 2 vols. 4to. Pp.418,416. £5. 5s, 
Rodwell, and White and Cochrane. 1813 


[Concluded from p. 165.] 


Ir is with the sincerest delight that we resume the analysis of 
this animated and polished version of the finest didactic* poem 
ever produced by human genius. What the powers of the 
‘Translator may be as an original poet, we cannot, at present, 
decide; no considerable poem by the Doctor having yet come 
under our juridical inspection; but if the effusions of his native 
muset should possess the strength and melody of his Lucretius, 
we should have no hesitation in assigning him a very distin- 
guished place among the great and established poets of the 
country, and repositing his bust between those of Dryden and 





* Why will Dr. Busby use that quadrupedial term, didascalic ? 
+ A rumour has reached us, that Dr. B. is engaged upon a poem of cousi- 
lerable magnitude. 


Crit, Rev. Vou. 1. May, 1815. 38 
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Pope. This is. by no means the extravagance of panegyric. 
We are acquainted with no translations since those of Virgil 
and Homer that we would for an instant think of putting into 
competition with Dr. B.’s Lucretius; and even in comparing 
him with the above-named viri illustrissimi, he would, perhaps, 
be found occasionally rising above those great models. Than 
Dryden, he is more uniformly smooth and mellifluous; more 
generally masculine and potent than Pope. His verses are 
never rough-cast, like those of the first; never melted into ef- 
feminacy like the lines of the latter. Yet there are passages 
in his Lucretius that have more vigour than Dryden usually 
displays; and some extracts we could make, “verse that with 
Hybleean sweetness flows,” in which Pope’s general melo- 
diousness is surpassed. The construction of Dryden’s poetry 
is not infrequently loose and straggling; while, on the other 
hand, it is customary with Pope to marshal his verses in the 
exactest order and minutest discipline: the Translator of Lu- 
cretius has the healthful flow of the first, without his laxity; 
and the symmetry of the latter, without his rigidity. He occa- 
sionally labours, but his labour is always happy. From what 
we have been able to collect from his Lucretius, our respect for 
Dr. Busby’s poetical powers is justly and sincerely high; and 
we do not scruple to confess, that if he does not transcend the 
majesty of Dryden, and the suavity of Pope, when the one is 
the most grandly, and the other the most delicately, exhi- 
bited,—it is to be attributed less to inferiority of genius, than 
to the circumstance of those illustrious men having explored 
to their utmost confines the diversified regions of poetic sub- 
limity and loveliness. 

The three last books of ‘*Tur Nature or Turnes’’ being 
of an explanatory description, and illustrative of his main theory, 
(the Mortality of the Soul) chiefly engage our notice by the 
splendour and variety of their poetic embellishments. The 
Fourth Book (independently of its singular discussions of 
some very important and delicate matters) has some most in- 
genious and absurd disquisitions on the Senses, and the man- 
ner in which impressions are produced on them, &c. The 
Fifth Book is ocewpied with the Epicurean theory of the uni- 
verse, the rise and progress of society, and the origin of go- 
vernment, religion, and the arts. The more awful phenomena 
of nature, storms, earthquakes, vulcanoes, &c. the exposition 
of oracular frauds, and the causes of disease, are the topics of 
the concluding book, whose chief and most illustrious feature, 
however, is the celebrated description of the Plague of Athens, 
forming the termination of the whole poem. Of this master- 
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piece we shall only say, that, as far it respects Lucretius, it 
may be considered as a highly-enriched and metrical version of 
the dark and powerful prose of Thucydides; and Dr. Busby’s 
translation invests the dreadful picture with an additional shade 
of gloom and aggravation. 

We proceed to make such extracts as will afford our readers 
the means of judging for themselves. The following illustra- 
tions of the infallibility of the senses, and frailty of conclusions 
drawn by the mind from deceptious appearances in nature, 
rev us very forcibly as pictures of great natural and poetic 

eauty. 


«* When first the sun his rising disc displays, 
And nature glistens with his trembling rays; 
When ruddy beams the glowing hills infold, 

And lofty mountains shroud their heads in gold, 
Though scarce two thousand bow-shot distant stand 
These elevations of the neighbouring land, 

The hill o’er which the glorious orb appeais 

A crown of globular effulgence wears; 

To touch the top the solar body seems, 

And burn the hill with his embracing beams: 

Yet spacious seas, and ample tracts of sky, 
Between the sun and shining mountains lie; 

And many thousand leagues of foreign sway, 

And woody worlds, where rove the beasts of prey. 

So shallow kennels in the broad highway, 

A nether sun, and downward heaven display ; 
As far above as heaves the vaulted sky, 

So far below descends the piercing eye: 
Beneath the earth for other heavens we search, 
And, wondering, eye the deep inverted arch. 

Lo! the long colonnade, whose equal height, 
And breadth unvaried, court the stretching sights 
Gradual the roof, the sides, the pavement, close, 
And to a conic point the distance grows. 

Where morning’s beams salute the sailor’s eyes, 
From ocean’s bed the sun appears to rise; 

At eve to settle on the briny plain, 

Dip his bright orb, and bathe his fires again. 

For, but the vault of heaven his eyes survey ; 

And spreading surface of the watery way. 

Yet reason well, nor rashly hence conclude; 

These things the mind, but not the sense, delude.” 


The nice distinction made by Lucretius between the deduc 
tions of the senses and those of the mind are truly surprising, 
when the scantiness of philosophical knowledge in the age m 
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which he flourished is properly considered. All our readers 
heve, probably, repeatedly witnessed the phenomena described 
in the above splendid lines ; and all of them will agree with the 
poet when he asserts, that it is the mind that is deluded, and 
not the sense on which the impression is made. Of this de- 
scription of illustrative instances we cannot refrain from pre- 
senting the reader with one familiar to all persons, and which 
is not more elegantly than faithfully depicted. 


“« When with soft sleep our weary limbs are blest, 
And all the body sinks in downy rest, 
Still seem we as awake, we sport, we play, 
Through night's dark gloom descends the solar ray, } 
And gilds our dreams with pleasures of the day. 
The shining streams we skim, the skies, the main, 
Top the high mountain, pace the verdant plain ; 
Hear loud debates amid the silent night, 
Speechless retort, and urge the verbal fight.” 


Yet the above, beautiful as it is, is, perhaps, excelled by the 
more detailed delineation subsequently given of the action of 
the mind when in a state of somnolency. The similarity of the 
lines in italics to Shakespeare’s Queen Mab is certainly one of 
the most curious coincidences in poetical composition with 
which we are acquainted. 


“ Again; the subject of our daily, thought, 
What moved our care, or most our fancy caught, 
When business pressed or leisure waked delight, 
Sleep brings again, and acts them o’er at night, 
The lawyer dreams of pleading and the laws ; 

The soldier fights again his country’s cause ; 
Tempestuous billows rock the sailor's mind, 

He rolls in sleep, and wars against the wind. 

Me, Memmius, Nature's Secrets then employ, 
These, and my Native Verse, my dreams enjoy. 

Thus various labours, studies, mortals please, 

And crowd their sleep with empty images. 

They who assiduous sacrifice their days 

To gaudy pageantry, and sports, and plays, 

E’en when they're o’er, the shining scenes descry ; 
Some traces in the mind still open lie, 
Channels thro’ which the pleasing phantoms fly. 
Tn fancy’s sight the mimic feasts remain, 

In many a dream are. acted o'er again: 

E’en when their senses wake, they seem to view 
The bounding dance, the winding feet pursue ; 
With liquid notes the lyre salutes their ear, 

The speaking strings again they joy to hear; 
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Again the splendid stage, the actors, rise, 

And the same audience greets the gladdened eyes. 
So strong the i impressions frequent objects make, 
The sense receives them, sleeping or awake, 

Business or pleasure haunts the active mind; 
Exempt from dreams nor man nor brute we find— 
Behold the fiery courser in his sleep; 

He sweats, he snorts, and would the barriers leap; 
Impatient, panting, stretches for the prize, 
And heaves his flaming nostrils to the skies. 

The slumbering hounds their restless spirit show, 
Yelp, snuff the breeze, abroad their members throw; 
Hear, as they snore, the hunter's jovial cry, 

Hang on the scented deer, and forward fly. 

Oft, e’en awake, the shadowy game they view, 

Start to the chace, the fancied prey pursue ; 

Before their eyes deceptiv e phantoms play, 

With fellow hounds o’er hills and vales they stray, } 
Nor quit the sport till melt the cheating shades aw: ay. 

Oft, too, the faithful watch-dogs sudden rise, 
Shaking the light-winged slumbers from their eyes, 
As some clandestine visitor they heard, 
Or in the mansion unknown guests appeared. 

As sharper seeds these images supply, 
More is the mind disturbed—thus birds will fly 
To closest coverts of the sacred shades; 
‘The imagined hawk their fluttering breast pervades; 
In startling dreams they view him on the wing, 
Eye his dread beak, and mark his downward spring. 

And then what gallant deeds our dreams engage ! 

How burns the soul amid the battle’s rage ! 

Fired by the fury of the steely storm, 

What prodigies of valour we perform! 

*Gainst kings and heroes we the faulchion wield, 
And now are captives in the sanguine field. 

Now mid the battle’s heat we wounded lie, 

With loud lamenting anguish pierce the sky; 

Our gushing wounds exclaiming, groaning, mourn, 
As by the lion’s teeth, or cruel panther torn. 

Some talk of plots, their secret crimes betray, 
Disclose at night the treason of the day. 

Some, fainting, scarce retain their fleeting breath, 
And seem dissolving in the arms of death: 

And some from lofty mountains think they fall ; 
The craggy depths their shuddering souls appal ; 
As down they rush, they wake with dread alarm, 
And scarce their senses break the fatal charm. 
Some, parched with thirst, beside a river seem, 
And with capacious draughts exhaust the stream.” 
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The following lines we extract, as well for their own inttin- 
sic merit, as for the very keen and logical note which they 
afforded to Dr. Busby the opportunity of writing upon the sub- 
ject of scepticism : 


« Again;—since some confess they nothing know; 

yen this they know not, and in darkness go; 
Studious to err, unlearn their former lore, 
And backward tread the steps they trod before : 
Such froward triflers can the muse refute? 
Perverting all things, all things they dispute. 
Yet granting this they know, I still admire, 
(Since by no previous guide they light acquire) 
By what rare talent they to this advance— 
‘Yo know what knowledge is, and what is ignorance ; 
The sense of truth and falsehold whence they caught, 
And whence they doubt and certainly were taught.” 


We extract the main part of the admirable commentary on 
the above verses. 


*« How do the sceptics wish to be understood when they say 
that they know nothing? Would they persuade us that they 
Know nothing of the things.which are around them? Or, that 
there is nothing around them to know? If they mean to affirm 
the first, then, speaking of things of which they know nothing, 
they know not of what they speak. If they affirm the second, then, 
again, speaking of nothing, they speak without any istelligible 
application of their words. To say that they know nothing of the 
things which are, is to allow that they are ; and to assert that there 
is nothing to know, is to admit, that, when they so say, they say 
nothing. If, then, they either mean to say that they know nothing 
of the things which are, or that there is nothing to know, they 
must mean that we have no knowledge of things but as they pre- 
sent themselves to our senses. But to what does this affirmation 
amount? That we know nothing but what we know. Where 
men speak of any parts of the animate or inanimate creation, 
what can they mean to express concerning them except their ex- 
istence as they impress the senses? Except as objects endowed 
with those qualities and properties by which they know them ? 
Should I say that I do not know what a horse is, or that he is, I 
might be asked what I do not know to be a horse? Or, what I 
do not know to be? If I answer, nothing; 1 have been speaking 
of nothing. If I answer, that animal which we habituate ourselves 
to denominate a horse, | must mean something of which I obtained 
my ideas, from its power so to impress my senses as to excite those 
ideas. If it does not create those ideas, 1 am not conscious of 
what I am talking. If it does excite those ideas, it is all that the 
term horse can imply. I cannot mean to say that 1 do not know 
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“it to be a horse because I do not know it as God knows it: be- 
cause I do not know it by properties by which, as a being of finite 
sensibility, I cahnot be impressed; impressions of which are not 
included among those which created my ideas of a horse. I mean, 
then, by the term horse, that of which I have ideas excited by 
that which I soterm. If, therefore, there be no such animal as a 
horse, I am speaking agreeably to ideas excited in my mind by 
something else; or by nothing. If they have been excited by 
something else, that thing does exist, and is what I mean by 
the term horse. If they have been excited by nothing, they are. 
not ideas of any thing; and if not ideas of any thing, are not 
ideas; that is, they are nothing. Then the ideas of a horse are 
nothing. But if the positive ideas of a horse are nothing, the 
negative ideas of a horse are nothing ; and my own ideas, whe- 
ther of something or nothing, are themselves nothing. The 
whole meaning, then, of a sceptic, correctly expressed, is that 
which every philosopher means; that we have no knowledge of 
any thing except by those properties in that thing which made on 
our senses the impressions to which we owe our ideas of that 
thing: or, that we do not know the thing to exist in any other 
state than that the sensitive results of which, on ourselves, excited 
the ideas by which we know it.” 


It would be difficult to name of any poem, with the exception 
of the Iliad, the Encis, and Paradise Lost, a portion equal to 
the Fifth Book of “‘The Nature of Things,” so replete with 
images and descriptions of the most brilliant. and magnificent 
kind. Lucretius, in the composition of that division of his 
work, seems to have bone down upon his subject with the 
concentrated force of his whole talents; the genius that in the 
preceding compartments of the poems sent out its fires when- 
ever they were afforded vent, there throws forth its splendid and 
aspiring flames without restraint or circumscription. Nor is it 
only in pictures of the grand ad sublime that the inspiration of 
the poet has traced out a path of such splendour and glory. 
After wandering through the varied and dazzling mazes of the 
heavenly regions, he descends towards the conclusion to his 
native globe, and having sung the g’lories of the celestial abodes, 
recreates himself in the delineation of earthly scenes which, 
though of a general nature, the mind, :\fter such lofty and length- 
ened excursions, is disposed to invest with the charm ot domestic 
interest. The first part of the book is a'evoted to the Epicurean 
theory of the creation—a theory generally’ of brilliant absurdity ; 
but in treating of the origin of society and government, the au- 
thor displays a profound knowledge of soun1 political principle ; 
and in the descriptions of rural scenery and ;"ustic amusements, 
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neither Theocritus nor Goldsmith can lay claim to a wreath of 
fresher verdure than Lucretius. 

The opening lines on Epicurus are conceived ina strain of 
manificent panegyric; and the translation preserves all the 
grandeur of the original. 


«« What bard sublime, with sacred fury fired, 
By Phoebus rapt, and every Muse inspired, 
Can lift his numbers to that height supreme, 
To match the majesty of Nature's theme? 
What strains heroic, what transcendant lays, 
Of Him can sound the unexampled praise, 
Whose wonderous energies of soul and mind 
Such glorious blessings shed on human kind ? 

Thinkst thou with His the Herculean labours vie? 
Far, far from truth thy sense and judgment fly. 
Nemea’s lion, or Arcadia’s boar, 
Say, could we now their ravages deplore? 
The Cretan bull, or Lerna’s hydra pest, 
With poisonous serpents hissing at her breast; 
Or fierce Geryon, bold and triple-faced, 
Whose triple crown a threefold brow embraced ; 
Or Diomed’s dread steeds, whose nostrils dire 
With fury swelled, and breathed consuming fire; 
Fearful to Thrace, and wild Bistonia’s reign, 
Ismara’s mountain, and the neighbouring plain; 
Or Stymphalus’ fierce birds, with stretching necks, 
Extended talons and terrific beaks ; 
Or the huge dragon, terror of the world, 
That round the Hesperian tree enormous curled; 
With eye electric withering man and brute, 
Watched with a jealous rage the golden fruit; 
Far stationed on the dread Atlantic shore, 
Whose wide-extended seas, that-rave and roar, i 
Nor Roman, nor Barbarian dared explore ; 
These, and whate’er Alcides, conquering, hurled 
To swift destruction, and relieved the world; 
These, though they ne’er had felt his potent arm, 
Would they assault us now, or wake alarm? 
For still in woods devouring monsters reign, 
Rove the wild mountain, scour the desert plain: 
But only mountains, woods, and wilds infest, 
Nor quit their savage haunts, nor man molest. 
These we may shun: but, oh! unpurged of care, 
What pains, what anguish are we doomed to share! 
From luxury and sloth what evils threat! 
What follies, crimes, from passion’s maddening heat! 
From pride, from fear, what ruin, misery, flows! — 
And from uncurbed desire what soul-consuming woes! 
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He who these monsters of the mind subdued, 
Whose mental might destroyed the restless brood ; 
Whose sacred precepts earth and heaven define, 
And treats so nobly of the Powers divine; 

Pour a new light on Nature's boundless frame, 
And touch our bosoms with a godlike flame, } 
He ranks with Gods by undisputed claim.” 


From the arguments against the anterior eternity of the 
world, we select one of singular acuteness, and of which both 
the patriotism and genius are splendidly eminent. 


‘* Again; were heaven and multifarious earth 
Eternal, nor produced by temporal birth, 
Why do not bards more ancient deeds declare 
Than Troy’s extinction, or the Theban war? 
Why hath oblivion snatched from endless fame 
The patriot virtue, and the martial flame, 
Of those whose prowess in record preserved, 
Had graced the world their glorious actions served? 
Why, but because this mighty Frame is young, 
Recent the world’s vast substance, or not long 
Hath sprung to being? Hence new arts arise, 
Arts ne’er imagined by the ancient Wise; 
While those they knew, we polish and refine; 
In navigation stretch the bold design. 
Music but now assumes her sweetest charms; 
With softness melts us, and with rapture warms; 
And these, Great Nature's Secrets, whichI bring 
To thee, my Memmius, and delight to sing,— 
E’en THESE are new,;—and new the reasons all 
Their truth that prove; and I myself may call 
The first ’mongst those who nobly dare aspire 
On themes so great to wake the Roman lyre: 
True to my Master, all my powers apply, 
And with his precepts bless posterity.” 


The story of Phaethon is briefly, but glowingly narrated, and 
is introduced as finely, to say no more of it, as the description 
in the Fourth Book of the god Pan enchanting the listening 
satyrs with the melody of his pipe. We had marked it for ex- 
traction ; but, in looking over the passages we had intended tO 
lay before our readers, we found them to be too numerous to 
allow the insertion of all: we are, therefore, compelled to omit 
it, as well as many others, whose splendour or beauty had 
riveted our admiration. 

The birth of the Universe has been a favourite theme with 
the poets of every age from Hesiod te Darwin: but we do cer- 
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tainly think that Lucretius, in this part of his subject, makes a 
more dignified and graceful figure with his atoms, than most 
poets manage to exhibit, though backed with all the advan- 
tages of theological codes and religious traditions. The seeds, 
says he, never had a motion prescribed by themselves, 


** But from eternity by blows assailed, 
And striking, as their gravity prevailed, 
Met, struggled, parted, ’mid the mighty void, 
Till every motion, every union tried, 
By which to genial order they might spring, 
And Nature’s manifold productions bring, 
At length they mingled, blended, and became 
The principles of this stupendous frame; 
This fruitful globe, the wide-extended main, 
Of beings, worlds, and heaven’s cerulean plain. 
Hence this grand scene ;—earth flourished—ocean rolled— 
Day’s radiant monarch shone in vest of gold, 
Creatures arose, stars gilt the vault of heaven, 
And order, beauty, light, and life were given. 
Till then no solar chariot rolled on high, 
No steeds celestial coursed the flaming sky, 
No heavens were reared, no starry splendours glowed, 
No earth with beings teemed, no ocean flowed ; 
Rude, indigested seeds at war remained, 
*Twas chaos all, and wild confusion reigned. 
Then were the seeds divided and arranged, 
And anarchy to harmony was changed. 
Congenial seed to seed congenial flows ; 
From one dark mass one lucid fabric rose : 
For since the jarring seeds confusedly moved, 
And varied motions their discordance proved 
By constant intervals, concussions, weight, 
All that’s contingent to a warring state— 
Urged, meeting, parting, as each varied form, 
Concurred to aggravate the atomic storm,— 
E’en when they met, no harmony they knew, 
But kind from kind in separate masses flew : 
At length (no longer in confusion hurled) 
They formed the mighty portion of the world. 
Here spacious seas, there spreading lands appear, 
O’er earth the heavens their lofty concave rear ; 
Aloft the buoyant fires exulting sprung, 
And all on high their radiant lamps were hung.” 


What follows, the concluding lines more especially, is, we 
think, executed in a very vigorous and glowing style of poetry ; 
and the verses in italics have a softened splendour not often 
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surpassed by any of our descriptive poets—they are an exqui- 
site representation of a very beautiful natural appearance ; 


‘« The seeds terrene, by gravity compressed, 
Sought the mid space, and severed from the rest : 
As more were these condensed, more closely twined, 
Outward they forced the seeds, whose forms combined, 
Dispersed, collected, ocean, winds, and moon, 
And clouds, and stars compose, and blazing sun, 
And heaven, the walls of this great world, whose cope 
Exalted springs, and spreads its mighty slope: 
For these than earth more subtle seeds comprise, 
More smooth, more round, and hence o’er earth arise ; 
The bursting ether drew the seeds of fire, 
And bade them, soaring, to their sphere aspire. 
Just as when morning sheds her golden rays, 
And gemmed with dew, the glittering mead displays 
The rosy lustre of the blushing skies, 
From lakes and streams while trembling splendour flies, 
In ruddy mists the humid atoms flow, 
And mantled vales confess the genial glow. 
These when they mount and blend, the’ skies enshroud, 
And veil the concave in a vapourous cloud. 
So the light ether as diffused it flew, 
And spreading and concreting denser grew, 
Enlarged its amplitude from space to space, 
And held the mighty earth in its embrace.” 


The succession of the seasons, brought forward in support 
of the absurd notion that a new moon is diurnally created to 
supply the place of the preceding one, is managed with ex- 
quisite skill, and the transitions relieve each other with great 
heauty and effect. 


‘* Lo! Spring advances with her kindling powers, 

And Venus beckons to the laughing hours, 

. Fly the winged zephyrs forth, and all things move, 
The earth to beauty, and the soul to love: 
Maternal Flora wakes her opening buds, 
With sweetest odours fills the groves and woods, 
With flowers of richest dyes prepares the way 
For rosy Pleasure and the genial May. 
Her fervid rays then scorching Summer pours, 
And dusty Ceres brings her gathered stores : 
Fierce from the north arrives the Etesian blast, 
And, roaring, tells the fleeting Summer’s past. 
‘Then Autumn comes, and Bacchus reels along, 
Flushed with the purple grape, and revelry and song: 
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Now raging storms, and boisterous winds awake, 

The loud South East and South their prisons break, 
The sultry South, full charged with burning drought, 
And heapy clouds with bursting thunder fraught. 
Then chilling snows, with gelid frost, advance, 

And shivering Winter ends the annual dance.” 


From the Fifth Book we can afford to make but one or two 
more extracts. The rise of religion, and the first notions con- 
cerning the Gods, are translated in a strain of lofty magnificence 
and glowing grandeur worthy of the original. 


** At first creation forms divinely bright,— 
Radiant in beauty, burst upon the sight : 
Men, e’en awake, the shadows wondering saw, 
Glowed as they gazed, and felt % sacred awe; 
But to their dreams still grander visions came, 
Visions of brighter, more gigantic frame , 
Whose active limbs astonishment excite, 
Clothed in the glories of supernal might. 
On these bright forms their fancy sense bestowed, 
Language superb, and worthy of a God. 

Where glide the shining orbs for ever bright, 
For ever rolling in refulgent light, 
There they established the celestial bowers, 
There fixed the mansion of the heavenly powers ; 
There where the sun and moon their fires display, 
The beam nocturnal, and the flame of day ; 
The stars serene that shed their mingled rays, 
The flying lightnings, and the meteor’s blaze; 
The hail, the rain, the dews that float on high, 
The thunder’s awful bolts that threatening fly, } 
And all the dread commotions of the sky.” 


Towards the conclusion of the book, the author enters upon 
the consideration of war and military inventions, which has af- 
forded Dr. Busby the opportunity of giving vent to his ideas 
upon that abominable scourge of humanity—an evil generally 
engendered and fomented by those whom circumstances secure 
from its dangers and ravages, and who consequently deserve to 
be abhorred and despised as malignant cowards; and whose 
action is carried on through the instrumentality of men 
whose worthless existence is sustained on the flesh and. blood 
of their fellow-men, and who consequently ought to be shunned 
as brutes. 


“« War, the most dreadful of ali human calathities, and the se- 
verest reproach to humanity, seems to have commenced almost 
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with the world. The history of every age and nation exhibits 
little more than a series of sanguinary conflicts: We turn over 
the pages for useful instruction, and find them uniformly stained 
with blood. The cuLTIVATORS OF WISDOM, FATHERS OF SCIENCE, 
and INVENTORS OF ARTS, either occupy diminutive spaces in the records 
of countries, or are entirely forgolten, while the exploits of MURDERERS 
and DESPOILERS of the earth engross the main body of the work, ren- 
dered disgusting by the minutiae of human carnage and mutila- 
tion. As if sensible of the repulsive horror of the relation, the 
historian (in imitation of the genius of war) covers the scene with 
pomp, «ad dresses in splendour deeds that level the actors with 
the direst savages of the forest. 

“« War is so utterly irrational, impolitic, and crim1Nat; and its 
foundation, on one side or other, by necessity, so PERFECTLY IN- 
DEFENSIBLE, that it is difficult to conceive the possibility that the 
ministers of dissenting countries (men,” sometimes and in some 
countries, ‘‘ of superior intellect and enlarged intelligence) should 
sit down to the fair and ingenuous examination of the subject in 
dispute, and not arrive at a just and amicable decision. In the 
first place, the question, honestly viewed, is never very subtle; and in 
the second, the true interests of ail nations are, by luminous 
minds” (aye, true, by luminous minds) ‘“‘ known to be more allied 
than is generally conceived. With a mutual and sincere disposition 
to peace, cahinets could not be blind to the principles of right; 
nor could either of the disputing powers be a sufferer by an honour- 
able engagement. Would governments be mindful that force is 
the argument of brutes; were national contests the contests of 
reason; did liberal and candid discussion supersede the sword,— 
from what deplorable waste of life and treasure, public calamity, 
and private misery, would the earth be spared!” 


The origin of music is exquisitely described ; the passage is 
eminent for its Italian sweetness and beauty of modulation— 
Pope’s “* O’er golden sands,’’ &c. is not superior—it is as 
fine an example of the cantabile of poetry as we have ever 
perused. 


«« And with their liquid lays the birds began 
To teach the ear of imitative man ; 
Long ere with polished notes he cheered the plains 
Or poured his extacies in measured strains. 
And, moved by gentle gales, their murm'ring sound 
The tuneful reeds, soft waving, whispers rounds 
To wake the hollow reed, hence man acquired 
The melting art, and all the soul inspired. 
Then sounds he learned to breathe, like those we hear 
When the soft pipe salutes the enchanted ear ; 
When to the nimble fingers it replies 
And with the blended voice in sweetness vies; 
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That pipe that now delights the lawns and groves, 

Where'er thy solitary shepherd roves, } 

And speaks the dulcet language of the Loves.” 

The above exquisite lines naturally induced from Dr. Busby 

a note upon music, and its origin; a subject on which almost 
any other Translator must have been silent, or have talked 
nonsense. But this eminent person has not confined himself 
to the bounds chalked out by the text, but, agreeing with 
Lucretius on the probable origin of music, has, in a concise 
but finely-written commentary, entered into a very scientific 
and conclusive argument on the difference of the effects pro- 
duced by the Grecian and Modern systems. The commentary 
is admirable, not merely for the soundness of its principle, but 
as a sort of model for composition on scientific subjects, and 
at once exhibits Dr. Busby as a very superior writer, and a 
personage profoundly versed in the arcana of the sublime and 
delightful science he peculiarly professes. 


«« That vocal music had its origin in the observance of the me- 
lody of birds, and that the murmuring sounds of hollow reeds, in- 
flated by the winds, first suggested the idea of musical instru- 
ments, can scarcely be doubted. To enquire into the antiquity of 
music, is therefore to seek for the period of the first developement 
of the human faculties. Since, as a science operating by the 
pleasure of the emotions it arbitrarily excites, it may be enjoyed 
without our acquaintance with its principles, we may conclude 
that sounds were gratifying to the ear long before they were mo- 
dulated into appreciable intervals, or supposed to have any har- 
monic relation. Poetry speaks of the mind through the medium 
of some sentiment, founded on principles previously comprehend- 
ed; and painting by the representation of objects familiar to the 
sense; but music, as a power operating by the variety of the suc- 
cessive vibrations it imparts to the nerve, works on the mind, and 
moves the soul, agreeably to the relation between the excited tre- 
mulations, and this or that passion of our nature. Music, there- 
fore, to arrive at some of its powerful effects, had not to wait for 
that scientific form which it gradually assumed, not only was the 
untutored sense qualified to be impressed, and the mind, in its 
most simple state, subject to the vibratory communication, but 
the mechanic force of the sounds was neither evaded nor weak- 
ened by any systematic regulation of the ear; and the soul, un- 
occupied by the consideration of the artificial construction of what 
it heard, received at once, pure and unmixed, the sonorous appeal. 
But when science formed her diagram, and by her diatonic, ehhar- 
monic, and chromatic scales, gave a stated order to tones, semi- 
tones, commas, and dieses, the general ear began unconsciously 
to receive an education, which in part diverted the mind from the 
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natural impulse it had at first involuntarily obeyed; and though 
the feelings now excited were more elegant and refined, the pas- 
sions were less powerfully roused.” 


The justness of these observations is indisputable. The 
Grecian music was the uncontrouled effusions of an enthu- 
siastic temperament addressed to temperaments equally sus- 
ceptible of ardent emotion. Of compositions embracing a 
complexity of parts, simultaneously moving in disciplined and 
integrated harmony; of the powers of a band; of any regular 
and concerted operations by a multiplicity of various instru- 
ments, the discovery and use of which have enabled modern 
professors to enlarge the practical sphere of musical principles, 
and through novelty of means to produce novelty of effect ; 
of that knowledge and skill essential to the developement and 
legislation—if the word may be used—of the latent but prodi- 
gious varieties of vocal and instrumental melody ; of that won- 
derful art which enables a composer of genius to combine in 
one composition the harmonizing magic of diversified parts; 
they had not the remotest notion. The music of the Greeks 
was neither more nor less than the melodious but unscientific 
expression of powerful feeling, and as far as principle was con- 
cerned, the musician of ancient times was not much superior to 


the audience he enchanted. All this Dr. Busby proceeds to 
explain in too beautiful a manner for us to resist the extraction 
of the remainder of the note. 


«© If we are surprised at the extraordinary effects said to have 
been produced by the Grecian music, especially by that of their 
seven modes called the Phrygian, it is because we forget that with 
the growth of our science, our ears are, as it were, newly modu- 
lated. By the refinement of our melody, and complex construc- 
tion and evolutions of our harmony, we have obtained a sweet- 
ness, elegance, dignity, and grandeur, of which the ancient Greeks 
could have no conception; but have lost the means of making, 
and the fitness for receiving, those powerful and transporting 
impressions which their music was calculated to impart, and the 
comparatively-natural susceptibility of their ear to feel. How far 
the rule may hold in the other arts, we must not here enquire; 
but certainly, with respect to music, the most simple is the most 
sensible state of the mind; the state in which it is most alive to 
warm and passionate impressions. 

** In vain would it now be, could we revive the softness of the 
Lydian mode, and the fury of the Phrygian, to melt the soul to 
pity, or exasperate it to rage by the power of music; much less 
possible to command its transports by any efforts of our present 
profound and complicated theory. Whether the ancients were, or 
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were not, acquainted. with counter-point, has been ‘a question 
long and strenuously agitated. If they were, none of the extra- 
ordinary relations of the effects of their music are true. The rich 
pealing masses of plain counter-point, and the puissant majesty of 
public devotion, will not kindle the extacy of love, or thé pa- 
roxysm of anger. For the dissolving and irresistible impressions 
asserted by the Greeks, we substitute the noble and the sublime ; 
for their simple softness, an artificial refinement; and indulge in 
an elegance of expression and grandeur of combination, suitable 
to our delicacy of sentiment, tranquil dignity, and elaborate 
science.” 


The appearance presented by the new-formed earth is de- 
scribed with great brevity and beauty; and produces much the 
same effect on the mind as the eye experiences when it beholds 
a painted landscape, where the objects, though few, are large, 
where amplitude supplies the absence of diversity, and the light 
thrown upon the picture is of that clear and temperate kind that 
permits every feature of the prospect to: come forth’ distinctly 
and visibly. 


«« Earth with green herb first spread the yielding ground, 
And all her hills with shining verdure crowned ; 

Her florid hills in painted vest arrayed, 

And gay with flowers her fertile vales displayed ; 

Bade the tall trees to heaven their branches bear, 

And spread them dancing to the wanton air.” 


Creatures, the author proceeds to observe, next sprang from 
the bosom of the earth, which is by no means extraordinary, 


Since “‘ many a sentient being now she yields, 
And shower and sunshine animate her fields ; 
‘Then wonder less that Nature bade arise 
Creatures more numerous and of ampler size, 
When earth was in her young prolific stage 
And Aither in the verdure of his age,” 


We have room for only one more extract from the Fifth 
Book; the description of rural festivity. The passage in the 
original is a fine and masterly portraiture of the simple pleasures 
and unadulterated joys of shepherds, and the translation is 
marked with the same characteristic union of strength and ease 
as distinguishes the Latin. 


«« Thus music’s charms rejoiced the vocal plains, 
And cheered the banquets of the labouring swains ; 
Their simple feast with rustic rapture crowned, 
When, stretched at ease, they pressed the flowery ground ; 
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With hearts at rest indulged the leisure hour, 

By some smooth stream, or, lull’d in shady bower, 
Contented lay, with peace and rosy health, 

Nor tasted care, nor dreamed of needless wealth ! 
Chief when the Spring on gladdened nature smiles, 
Pleasure the hours of rural ease beguiles : 

When laughing valleys sport their flowery pride, 
With jests and jeers the frolic moments glide : 

The jocuind gambol and therustic song, 

And the loud laugh that stops the flippant tongue. 
The rosy wreaths each honoured head that crown, 
Or from their shoulders hang in clusters down : 
The vigourous leap, the freak, the boisterous mirth, 
The antic-dance that shook their Mother Earth ; 
Successive sports that still their joys prolong, 

And still relieved by many a trolling song; 

By many a tale that age hath still in store, 

And many a trick that ne’er was played before ; 

And many a tune that many a joke succeeds, 

When runs the bending lip along the whistling reeds: 
These are the sweets the rural swains enjoyed, 
These the delights that many a night employed: + 
That bade the simple, easy, heart be blest, 

And robbed the drowsy midnight of its rest.” 


The concluding note to this division. it would be unjust to 
Dr. Busby not to lay before the reader. It contains a very 
fine general character of Lucretius, as a poet, written with great 
power of language, candid discrimination, and original strength 
of critical thinking, while at the same time it is not possible to 
pass over without suitable commendation the modesty of this 
distinguished author in speaking of his own performance. 


«« Every commentator, not conscious of very extraordinary 
powers, must feel his inadequacy to do justice to this grand and 
splendid book of the Nature of Things. I shrink under the task. 
‘That the author sometimes reasons indefensibly in ethics, and in- 
correctly in physics, may be allowed, without detracting from the 
amplitude of his comprehension, or the sublimity of his poetical 
powers. The vast range of his mind embraces the whole compass 
of material existence; and he discovers, or imagines, the laws by 
which all things are framed, sustained, and moved. If he does 
not expatiate upon a world of his own creating, he often rules the 
world upon principles of his own invention; and the rectitude of 
science is supplied by the force of genius, To view this book in 
the aggregate, is to look at a vast mass of illumined matter, in the 
general glow and vividity of which the opaque spots are 
lost. In loftiness of thought and fire of expression, Lucretius 
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sometimes vies With Homer; at others the calm étateliness and 
concise energy of his ‘versification surpass that of Virgil; while 
the descriptions in which he abounds are painting itself; or, rather, 
the very presence ‘of the objects ; for, he brings them before our 


With the sixth and. last book we must make short work. 
Not that its merits are of an inferior description to those of the 
preceding compartments ; or that its attractions, in their way, 
are by any means less. But our remarks on the former books 
have extended to a length which it was not our intention ori- 
ginally to have given them, and which will only permit the ex- 
traction of a few of the most striking and illustrious passages. 
The book embraces, as we said at the commencement of this 
article, the consideration of the more awful commotions of na- 
ture, and exhibits her in the frowns and terrors of offended ma- 
jesty, rather than the smiles and loveliness of conciliated be- 
neficence. She rides in the investing glooms of storms and 
hurricanes, or lours from the heavens, like the Superstition of 
her Poet, amid the lurid glare of blasting lightnings. Her 
voice echoes in submarine thunders, or bursts out in awful re- 
plication from the vulcanic caverns of disrupted mountains ;— 
lastly, she sweeps by us in faneral weeds—and Disease, and 
Plague, and Death consummate the commands of an uncontrol- 
lable and relentless destiny. 

We shall first extract the description of the Prester, or wa- 
ter-spout. 

_. *€ Hence of those whirlwinds we the cause discern, 
Termed by the Grecians PrastEeRs—hence we korn 
How slow descending from the fields above, 
To ocean’s face their sable columns move— 
-Amassing fall; while round, in wild affray, 
deeps boil, foam, and toss the briny spray ; 
neighbouring vessels feel the tempest’s power, 
And yawning billows threaten to devour. 
Within a cloud when whirling winds are pent, 
And , and pant, and strive in vain for vent, 
Chief effects ensue, then downward driven, 
(As pressed by manual force) from darkened heaven, 
Stretching its spiral pillar t’wards the seas, 
The fleecy form descends by slow degrees. 
When rent the cloud, the fervid winds transpire, 
_ Whirl o’er the main, and wake their latent fire : 
Roaring, the troubled waters heave and beat, 
_ Wildly ferment, and own the kindling heat. 
’ Bows with the cloud a x whirlwind sweeps, 
~ “Forceful descends; ‘and p poe 


unges in the deeps ; 
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,- Beneath the wawves.impels the fleecy frame, ... ..— 5 ~-+ 
Aad sets the foamy: element in fame.” _ . fod 
re aro 1g? syitoash od? 
The description, of A&tna:is a with, great power ai 

effect. — there may be pin a aig in the = Peat 
in the eleventh line, which to a delicate ear may seem to bor- 
der on grossiérete, But, in a description of this nature, strong 
terms are essential and legitimate; and it is any thing but fair 
to detach any particular sentence or word, and then pass ia 
partial and individual verdict upon it, when the judgment should 
extend itself to a consideration of the whole passagé. “We 
quote the description. 


“«« Now, why aloft the sudden lightnings spring. 

From Aitna’s fiery entrails, Goddess, sing. 
Nature within hath one vast eavern made, 

And stony arches prop his towery head. 

Here air and wind the fall dominion bear ; 

For wind is formed of agitated air : 

Whirling around, it heats, it fumes, it fires, 

The rocky cave with raging flame inspires, 

Beats it to sparks, then upward rushing flies 

Through the broad fissure te the glaring skies; 

Pours all abroad the wiad-engendered blaze, 

Spouts the red ere, and shoots its lurid rays; 

Belches the black, conglomerating, smoke, 

And ponderous masses heaves of burning rock.” 


The mighty and mysterious Nile has been touched upon by 
almost every ancient poet. It could not possibly escape an 
author treating of every thing great and curious in nature. Ac- 
cordingly, Lucretius has introduced it: and the book im which 
he discusses the causes of its annual inundations is very pro- 
perly the last, where it forms One of many miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Of this celebrated stream, whose waves have succes- 
sively borne the standards of foreign heroism from Alexander 
the Great to Napoleon the Great, the ancients knew Iittle. Of 
its source they entertained the most. absurd notions, . Alexan- 
der supposed that, by sailing. down the Indus, he should arrive 
at its fountain-head. Hiemer calls it ‘* the river flowing from 
heaven,” dyreréa wolawov. Diod. Sie. says, that. the imbabitants 
of Meroe called it by a word signifying dark orobscure. He- 
rodotus, after a four months’ journey to discover its source 
or sources, relinquished the task; Alexander, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and the miscreant Nero, were not more suctessful. 
P. Mela thought it rose at the Antipodes, and Euthymenes 
most strangely imagined it to branch off from the Atlantic. 
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Pliny derived ..it)from>°a mountain of the lower Mauritania § 
and Ptolemy supposed it to originate in certain lakes‘soutlh of 
the Equinox. Lucretius seems to come nearer the trutlt, when 
he'places the fountains ‘of the Nile in Ethiopia; by which word, 
loose’as it undoubtedly is, Habesh or Abyssinia must be under- 
stood. Further information may; perhaps, corroborate the ac- 
counts of that illustrious traveller, James Bruce, relative to this 
curious point, as it has already done much of the singular intel- 
ligence contained in his most valuable work. But we are for- 
getting Lucretius and his Translator. . 


** Lo! Egypt’s single stream (the heauteous Nile!) 
Tn summer swells, and floats the nurtured soil ; 

In summer swells, because the Etesia’s force 
The river meets, and checks its rapid course, 

Its strength repels, the hasty current chides, 
And drives it back on the descetiding tides : 
For, full against the stream the Etesia throws - 
Its boisterous blast, as from the north it blows ; 
While from the southern, farthest southern, soil, 
Through Aithiopia flows the mighty Nile; 
Through Athiopia, whose wide bounds embrace 
A heat-enfeebled, sun-burned, swarthy race. 

Or heaps of sand are driven against the south, 
The stream oppose, and choke the river's mouth, 
When, urged by Boreas’ breath, the seas beat strong, 
Raise the loose bed, and drift the soil along : 
Hence more confined the channel, hence more slow, 
And with diminished force, the stream will flow. 

Or when, at summer's fierce return, the north 
Sends:the Htesian winds in fary forth, 

Driving the clouds far south, in rapid course, 
More copious rains may swell the river's source: 
In the warm clime when press the floating clouds 
"Gainst the high mountain’s side in humid crowds, 
uh DCi yield to condensation’s power, 
And swelling Nile receives the watery store. 

“Or, on the Ethiopian heights may spring 

Causes that all the mighty deluge bring : 

When Phebus, with his all-dissolving rays, 

On their exalted summits ardent plays, 

To floods he melts the.quick-descending snows ;— 
Roar the vast cataracts, and the Nile o’erflows.” 


On the three causes. of , the inundation mentioned by Lucre- 
tius, Dr. Busby very justly remarks that ‘* the third is the only 
one sanctioned either. by the law which determines the extent 
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of enuses by their effeets, or to which ne give wniy® 
countenance?” 
We must now bring this exticte toa liter Of Dr: Busby’s 
powers as a classic Translator, our extracts afford:splendidevis 
denee.. As a Translator of Lucretitts, mnumerable diffiealties 
beset his path: and it is the simplest justice to declare,‘thathe' 
has conquered them all in the most brilliant and aracefut man 
ner. » His verse, merely as verse, is full, sweet, rich; and melo 
dious, to the utmost extent that the hounds and corhbinations 
of the English language will admit. Nothing human .is»per 
fect; and, were we inclined to be censorious, we might say that 
occasionally his riymes are inexact, and that he uses words 
either obsolete and cacophonous, or inelegantly new. . But these 
are faults trivial in themselves, and occurring but seldom, “To 
his text he is eminently faithful. He sometimes adds, but 
the addition is ever an embellishment. It is next to an impos- 
sibility to peruse the great work before us, without being con- 
tinually impressed with the high original talents of its celebrated 
author; and we feel persuaded, that had Lucretius written in 
English, the original would have worn much of the aspect of 
its only worthy translation i in our language. It is an illustrious 
version, and has nothing to dread—éeven from any future attémpt. 
Of the Commentaries, we have to speak in terms by, no 
means inferior to the panegyric we have felt it our duty to, be- 
stow upon the poetry. They are the productions of a wealthy, 
elegant, and profound intellect; abounding in original aren, 
and marked by a strain of acute and. eross-questioning 
ment, as interesting from the liveliness with which: it as canted 
on, as it is gratifying from the’ conviction it affords: andomore 
service has been rendered by Dr. Busby to’ Christianity by -his 
notes upon Lucretius, than by all the sermons and ‘homilies in 
defence of the faith. U. 
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Arr. VII.—A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, according to 
the Arrangement of Dr. Willan; exhibiting a concise View of, the 
Diagnostic Symptoms, and the Method of Pag ‘By’ Titonas 
Bateman, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the Public ea anil to 
the Fever Institution. $vo. Pp. 342. Longman Co. 1813. 


Tue subject of the present treatise permits us to premise a 
few observations on. the prevailing theoretical dottiine whic 
governs the pathology of ehronic diseases. 

Medicine ‘was early considered -a noble art; bind Wonetiidily 
descended, according to the poets, who deified Apollo, its first 
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» as well as. his descendant, Aisculapius. Ror a noble 
and learned author has observed, as the sun is the fountain of 
life im natural sna 3 SOR physician, who preserves life, séems 
a second origin thereof 

The human body has been'so created, that its healthy fune- 
tions are very liable to be disturbed; and when so disconeerted, 
are not restored with the same facility. This deviation from 
their original duty constitutes the change which has received 
the appellation of disease; and, although the morbid action, so 
exeited, may reasonably be considered as an attribute ef every 
animal body to recover its healthy state, yet. it is found by ex- 
perience that this principle frequently fails in accomplishing 
the object. 

It is much to be lamented, that so few specific remedies are 
known even at this enlightened period ; a circumstance which 
has contributed to render this divine art more conjectural.than 
scientific. 

In former ages peculiar remedies were more regarded, and: it 
is probable that considerable information was derived by regis- 
tering the effects of successful formule for their respective 
diseases; and there is no doubt that this practice gave birth to 
a well merited confidence in the exhibition of many useful and 
powerful medicines, but which have not been deemed admis- 
sible in any contemporary pharmacopeia. 

Every age in different countries have adopted different theo- 
ries of medicine, the systems of which have been, in their 
turns, as often exploded. Such a versatility of reasoning has 
much conduced to retard the progress of. this science, and has 
operated another principal cause why so few existing remedies 
can properly be designated specifics. 

It is worthy of remark, that amongst natural bodies, there is 
no. one so variously compounded as the human. Vegetables 
are nourished by earth and water—brutes, by herbs and fruits; 
but man feeds upon the flesh of living creatures, herbs, grain, 
fruits, different juices and liquors, and. all these are prepared, 
preserved, dressed, and mixed in endless variety: besides, the 
mode of living amongst other creatures is more simple, and the 
affections which act upon the body, fewer, and more uniform. 
But. man in his habits, exercises, passions, &c. undergoes num- 
berless changes. This variable and subtle composition and 
fabric of the human body renders it a curious musical instru- 
ment, which may account for the mythological emblems of 
Apollo, whose province, as 2 physician, is. to tune the body to 
harmon 
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The variable state of the body from these eauses has opened a 
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door to infinite deception and imposturé, by the erninnererin. 
all nations in every age. 

Other arts and ‘sciences are’ s juidged of by their ‘power and 
abilities, and not by events. A lawyer's judged by the 
of his pleadingniot' the issue of the cause: the pila tiby ditéct- 
ing sisceumlbe, ta and not by the fortune of the voyage; whilst the 
physician does noparti act that-can clearly demonstrate his 
ability, but is principally censured by the event, which  is-vety 
unjust: for who can tell if a patient should live or die, whethér 
it is accident or art? Whence imposture ‘is frequently extolled 
and virtue decried. Nay, the credulity and weakness of the 
multitude is such, that they often prefer a mountebank, ora 
cunning woman, to a learned physician. Lord Bacow 
the poets were cleatsighted in discerning such folly, when 
made AEsculapius and Circe brother and sister, and both children 
of Apollo; for at all times, witches, old women, and i 
have, in the vulgar opinion, stood competitors with physiciatts; 
and hence physicians say to themselves, in the words of Sdlo- 
mon, “If it befall tome as it befalleth to fools, why should I 
labour to be more wise?”’ 

Besides the difficulties which meet the arduous pursuits of a 
physician, in tracing the source of diseases, there are others, 
which may be communicated of greater magnitude thaw the 
variety of aliment and discomposure of the mind; and these-lie 
in the elements, the exhalations, the climate, ‘and their fre- 
quent vicissitudes. But one of the most complicated causes 
which tends most to resist the investigation of this desideratumt, 
lies m the miraculous property with which the stonmch is en- 
dued ; and this is the power of assimilatmg its various contents: 
for whilst this organ retains its complete active fanctions, 
physiology does not present a more curious’ phenomenori for 
the admiration of mortals, or a finer example of creative wisdom. 
The surprising ch ‘which are wrought on the contents of 
this organ are perfectly incredible; and we think it expedient 
here to exemplify this faculty more forcibly, in order to shew 
how little the specific virtue of a simple article, after it arrives 
in the mass of circu fluids, can be depended upon to 
produce any subsequent to the process: of the 
digestive organs. rete an half the inhabitants of the globe 
owe their existence entirely to rice and water, and two-thirds 
of the remainder live principally upon the flour of wheat, since 
meal of potatoes. 

It is not uninteresting to know, that when tice and water; br 
any other simple article of food, is conveyed into the stomach 
of aman, that ite elementary texture will be so: totally subdued 
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within the space of twelve hours, as to be commuted and .se* 
parated by means of glandular organs, into more than twenty 
diversified fluids, perfectly distinct in their sensible and che- 
mical qualities; and surprising as it may seem, one of them 
will contain properties calculated to produce. the similitude of 
his own image :—to contemplate that any animal process is ca- 
pable of separating milk, and the fatal poison of the cobra de 
capello from a circulating fluid in an identical animal, at. the 
same moment, is truly astonishing! It must be considered as 
a singular proof of infinite intelligence, and an awful condirnia 
tion of the Deity’s super-eminent power. It is, in short, a di- 
vine, chemistry, inimitable by art, and totally eluding all human 
investigation. This is a transmutation not confined to man, or 
the more perfect animals, but is seen.in fishes and inseets; the 
former will thrive in water alone, throwing off continually. all 
its impurities and defuedations. Some insects live on rhubarb, 
many on jalap and hellebore, whilst others obtain their only 
support from the most poisonous roots ; and we haye observed, 
as onc of the most striking examples of assimilation, that ..the 
Sicilian cantharis, commonly called the Spanish blistering fly, 
is infested by an insect which entirely devours every part of 
its. body; and as it increases in size, it will be. found, that 
the weight of this gormandizing glutton is equal to-ail the 
piquant aliment on which it has subsisted, and to which it owes 
its perfection; and what is incredible, this fattened insect is of 
a beautiful transparent pearl colour, exhibiting on the tongue a 
bland taste, something like cream, and free from. the smallest 
degree of pungency. This must be allowed to be one of the most 
remarkable instances which can be produced of animal assiuni- 
lation. Neither is the change of simple water, by means of the 
tegetable kingdom, a subject less curious—demonstrating the 
perfection of Nature’s Jaws in converting this fluidinto such 
various products as we observe; for to learn that the juice 
of the luscious pine and sour crab, the bitter aloe and the sugar 
cane, the archil, indigo, the essential and expressed oils, are 
articles severally produced by the decomposition of this simple 
element, by the constructive organization of their respective 
Jants, will be worthy the deepest. reflection of philosophers, 
e may perceive that the Author of the universe has bestowed 
on the animal and vegetable kingdoms inherent powers of crca- 
ting the most elaborate compositions from the sunplest articles, 
with equal facility, as the most perfect compounds are rendered 
gaseous, and transmuted. into their original clementary atoms. 
This doctrine seems established by reflecting, that the mucilage 
of wheat or potatoe flour, will produce a.chyle, ywhich wil] be 
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ultimately converted by appropriate organs into both acids and 
alkalies, bile, bone, and hair; and through the medium 
of the same organ, we see common grass is separated. into its 
primary eleshents by the mysterious operation of digestion, 
and we perceive in a subsequent stage of the animal process 
all the diversity which distinguishes animal flesh—the stag’s 
horn, the enamelled tooth, the porcupine’s quill, the variegated 
feather, and the encrusted shell. Such are the varied forms 
originating from the simplest aliment which engage our.ad- 
miration: and yet, if we turn our thoughts to the infinite 
imitations which are brought about by the vegetative process, 
our surprise must be augmented as we think more deeply 
on the subject; for it is found that the multiplied ramifica- 
tions of the roots have the faculty of decompounding simple 
water into different gasses, which in their progress demas a 
vascular organization of the plant, and a varied arrangement 
of their proportions, evolve all the productions of different fruits, 
together with more than fifty other dissimilar compounds, 

But we have, perhaps, been a little digressive on this in- 
teresting subject, and we shall here conclude, after remarking 
what may not be known to all our readers, that the common 
atmosphere to which we owe our existence is compounded of 
the same elements as aqua fortis, and only differ from each 
other in the respective proportions of their ingredients. 

The preceding observations have been apparently enlarged 
upon unnecessarily, but it will be found to have a reference to 
all morbid affections of the human system, but principally to 
diseases of the skin; for unless it can be affirmed positively, 
that any apozem or diet-drink has proved an effectual remedy 
after the experience of near three thousand years, it isa 
strong argument that little dependance can be placed on fu- 
tute experiments. The vires medicatrices nature are always 
excrting their efforts to remove morbid deviations of the system, - 
and she generally prevails; but when she does not, the subject 
we think meritsa rigid scrutiny to discover in what manner me- 
dicines can effect the vascular system, or ameliorate the circu- 
lating fluids; for if the blood itself is not changed from the 
variety of aliments, either by mechanical mixture or chemical 
combination, the change must be upon the solids. We cannot 
help observing, that the human body abounds with phosphoric 
acid (phosphorus and oxygen), which is a combination effected 
within the body; and on the contrary, although the constitu- 
tion receives a large Brgy of marine acid, it is found destitute 
of this property. is fact sufficiently proves the extended 
operation of the animal machine in forming new combinations ; 
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of; to express it differently, the basis of one substance joining 
itself to another by an elective attraction, and losing its former 

‘operties. 

Pthe base of marine acid is not yet khown, and it would 
appear that the marine, vegetable, and carbonic acids, were 
all transmuted by the animal process into phosphoric acid. To 
this effect the case of Madame Supiot, related in Broomfield’s 
Surgery, seems to throw some light, and therefore shall briefly 
detail it. The bones of this lady became so soft throughout 
the whole skeleton, that they were capable of being twisted 
like a corkskrew, or any other figure, with the greatest facility, 
though accompanied with little pain, and retaining the figure 
with which they were last impressed. This is a memorable 
example of the disease denominated mollities ossium; and, 
as no other theory has been submitted for this unusual affec- 
tion, it may be suggested that the patient had been daily in the 
habit of swallowing incredible quantities of common salt; and 
if so, is it an unreasonable conclusion to imagine, that a strong 
elective attraction had prevailed in the system between the 
phosphorated calx of the bone, and the marine acid, in prefer- 
ence to the fossil alkali with which it was formerly combined, to 
form common salt ? 

After the decease of this patient the bones presented a mere 
frame work of dried animal gluten, similar in appearance to 
isinglass, totally destitute of the calcareous phosphat which 
originally had rendered them solid; and, as might be inferred, 
were distigured with various incurvations and depressions. 

We hope not to be misunderstood on this subject; for 
although the gastric secretion is proved to be sufficiently potent 
to change heterogeneous ingesta into an uniform assimilated 
mass, which in its further progress produces a corrected homo- 
geneous chyle; still we do not presume to doubt that many 
articles may be introduced into the sanguineous circulation 
with unaltered properties, and we humbly claim some attention 
to a few brief remarks onthis very important medical question ; 
for we venture toassert that no physician in any age or country 
has ever pretended to offer a philosophical opinion, why the 
absorbents of the intestines primi generis should refuse an 
ingress to many articles of wholesome nourishment, and yet 
admit a variety of repugnant aliments apparently of deleterious 
qualities. We repeat, that no author has given his sentiments 
with precision or perspicuity to account for this sentient prin- 
ciple inherent to the intestinal absorbents, and which certainly 
exists in the chylliferous system. | Neither are we better 
instructed upon what principle it is that any specific effect 
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can be anticipated upon the system after. the arrival of any me- 
dicine within the circulation of the blood; and this defeet of 
our knowledge seems somewhat opprobrious to the medical 
character: for it is already ascertained, that the transfusions of 
various simples into the veins will demonstrate the same,im- 
pression upon the system, as if the same had been exhibited by 
the mouth. If a small quantity of the infusion of jalapis in- 
jected within the vein, the patient is not sick, but.it aets asa 
cathartic; and if a similar experiment is made with the infu- 
sion of ipecacuana, it will not purge, but it will act as an eme- 
tic; and so of some other drugs. If blood of -one animal. is 
transfused into the veins of another, there are many cases rela- 
ted of its effect in the French memoirs upon the subject, which 
seem to be told impartially, and confirmed by others from Ger- 
many, and some few experiments in England, which renders the 
operation of transfusion very interesting. Amongst others, 
there is one well attested of an old dog which had.lost his eye- 
sight, the faculties of hearing and smelling, and with much 
difficulty could move about. By means of venous transfusion, 
this dog received the blood of a frisky lamb, whilst the blood of 
this old dog, flowing from an opposite vein, was received by the 
lamb; and thusa reciprocal profit and loss of the vital fluid were 
sustained, until both animals had lost the greatest part of their 
natural blood. The result of this experiment was, that the young 
animal continued drowsy and indolent, whilst the old animal 
recovered his senses, and became more active than he had been 
for many years before. 

If water or air are injected, they have often proved fatal. 

There is a certain preparative faculty with which the lym- 
phatic or absorbent vessels are endued, that requires further 
explanation than the subject has yet reeeived; and, if further 
consideréd, may lead to important discoveries: for it appears, by 
the strange effect of a singular experiment, that quicksilver 
received into the mouths of absorbent. vessels in its course to 
the heart, or inserted abrubtly into a vein conveying red blood, 
produces two very opposite results. It is well known, if. glo- 
bules of this semi-metal are taken by the mouth internally, or 
received by the absorbents of the skin, their administration. in 
many diseases will prove advantageous, and occasion no unto- 
ward symptom when properly directed. But it is far different, 
when a single grain of quicksilver is, applied. within a vein,,.and 
conveyed towards the heart; it does not quickly destroy the pa- 
tient, but its effect ultimately is certain destruction. 

We were. infermed by the late Dr. Beddoes, that the issue 
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was the same in many similar experiments; the animal was 
dispirited and dull the day after the operation ; his - on di- 
minished the third or fourth day; in five or six days frequently 
laid down, and sometimes panted, as if suffering under the ef- 
fect of fever, with a white tongue, and felt hot on being touched; 
about the seventh or eighth day a cough came: all the for- 
mer symptoms grew worse, and were followed with atro- 
phy, attended with a constant pthisical cough. The wasting 
of the body and increased irritation of the lungs continued till 
the sixth week, when the animal died of a consumption. On 
the inspection of the lungs after death, the appearance was 
remarkable; the whole surface of the lungs appeared inflamed, 
with innumerable tubercles on their surface; and what is truly 
wonderful, small as the original quantity of the quicksilver was, 
each of the tubercles contained a minute granule. The symp- 
toms here narrated, after the introduction of the quicksilver, 
are, without difficulty, accounted for. But what is to be said 
of the change attributable to the lymphaties and their glands, 
when the abrupt entrance of one grain into the circulation of 
the blood is positive destruction to the same constitution, which 
will imbibe the quantity of one thousand grains with perfect 
security through the channels that have been naturally provid- 
ed for its ingress? There is no doubt, from this fact, that the 
grain of metal, after passing the crural vein, in its course to the 
vena-cava descendens, which conveyed it to the right ventricle 
of the heart, by whose contraction it was thrown into the pul- 
monary artery, and distributed through its evanescent ramifica- 
tions; from whence it would seem that the minute extremities 
of the pulmonary veins were too diminutive to admit an ingress 
to the subdivided granules of quicksilver, and therefore remain- 
ing in the bronchial cells as a foreign body.—The animal died 
from the efforts of the constitution to relieve itself of an ‘eb- 
struction which could neither be changed or discharged. 
Although the absorbents frequently refuse the admission of 
certain particles of the chyle, still madder, indigo, and many 
colouring vegetable powders, will not be rejected into the cir- 
culation... Madder, although a dying article, does not seem to 
discolour the chyle in its passage to the receptaculum: still it 
has the faculty of making its re-appearance in the earthy part 
of the bone; and thus it is proved, that there is a constant depo- 
sition of solids as well as fluids in animals: for if a young grow- 
ing animal is fed on alternate days with madder and watergruel, 
the bone will be streaked like a tulip; and those stripes may be 
thade narrow or broader, by feeding the animal only one day 
with madder, ang four days with gruel; and so, vice versa, as 
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you wish the red or white colour to preponderate. On the 
other hand, the power of rejection is extremely well exempli- 
fied in the use of vitriol and galls: it is well known that these 
ingredients produce a black tincture, and prove one of the 
nicest tests of iron; nevertheless, the lacteals seem to pos- 
sess the power of rejection very forcibly; since green vitriol, 
either exhibited with the food, or thrown into the intestine after 
the animal is opened, while chyle was forming and absorbing, 
gives no colour on infusion of galls being applied to the chyle; 
nor if galls are thrown into the stomach along with the food 5 
or if an infusion of them is in like manner thrown into the in- 
testine, when an animal is opened, during the time that the 
chyle is flowing into the lacteals, do they give any colour upon 
a solution of green vitriol being applied to the chyle. 

Many of the observations which have been noticed, are 
made to demonstrate the difficulty of ascertaining decisive re- 
medies for chronic diseases, or placing any dependance on the 
visionary notion of ascribing specific virtues to the oceult qua- 
lities of drugs, roots, or plants. {t is perfectly farcical to re- 
flect on the delusions which have been practised on the faculty, 
for a succession of ages, in this branch of therapeutics. It is 
scarcely credible that men of superior talents should have been 
so credulous, and allow themselves so long to be led astray by 
the dictatorial assertions of ancient authorities.. It is quite lu- 
dicrous to read the dogmatic representations of Culpepper, who 
assigns to every disease a positive remedy, in his history of 
plants. And what we read of the ten thousand remedies in 
various dispensatories, have rarely any authority which is re- 
spectable: such as the powder of cranium humanum, to cure 
head-ache ; pulmones vulpium, a certain remedy for asthmas, 
because a fox runs quick; sperma ranarum, to cool the loins, 
because frogs feel cold; the manus hominis mortui, for sero- 
phula; and likewise the manus regalis, an infallible cure for 
wens. This last was once considered a never failing remedy for 
wens, because it was transmitted to the whole Royai Race, on 
account of the pretended piety of one of their ancestors: but it 
may be received, most confidently, that if the king’s hand was 
applied to no better purpose than to cure strumous swellings, 
such a monarch Would afford little relief to his subjects. But 
it is now time to consider more especially the volume before us. 
This small octavo Volume, comprised in three hundred and forty 
pages, purports fo be an abridgment, with some emendations 
of Dr. Willan, a physician, now deceased, who had the honour 
of publishing a meritorious work containing a synoptic arrange- 
ment of cutaneous diseases; and his loss is more to be deplored, 
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as it appears his intention was to correct and enlarge the former 
publication; but his plan seems to have been pursued with un- 
diminished ability by his relation Dr. Thomas Bateman. 

Its sole purpose appears to be, to present an- abstract of a 
classification proposed by Dr, Willan, and to give a concise 
view of all the genera and species which he intended that it 
should comprehend. 

Although natural bodies of the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms, will bear 2 classified arrangement, we profess 
to have our doubts whether the diseases of the animal body 
will bear a strict and perfect classification ; and were this the 
proper place to signify our remarks upon the medical synopsis 
of Sauvage, Vogel, or the eminent Dr. Cullen, many imperfec- 
tions may be pointed out. 

The German Professor Plenck, of the university of Buda, 
who is always an interesting author, from the perspicuity and 
aceuracy with which he treats every subject, has likewise wrote 
a synopsis on cutaneous diseases, which he arranged into fourteen 





classes. 


Dr. Bateman disposed the whole into cight classes, 


after Dr. Willan; and we think it here necessary to state the 
classification of this arrangement in the following table: 


ORDER I. ORDER IV. Eezema. 
PAPUL2. Butz. Aphtha. 
Strophulus. Erysepelas. 
Lichen. Pemphigus. 
Prurigo. Pompholyx. ORDER VIL. 
TUBERCULA. 
rer Phyma. 
ORDER Il. ORDER V. Verruca. 
SQUAME. PusTuLa. Molluseum. 
Lepra. Impetigo. Vitiligo. 
Psoriasis. Porrigo. Acne. 
Pityriasis. Exthyma. Sycosis. 
ichtyosis. Variola. Lupus. 
Scabies. Elephantiasis. 
augur Frambeesia. 
ORDER Ii. 
EXANTHEMATA. ORDER VI. 
Rubeola. VESICULE. ORDER VIII. 
Scarlatina. Varicella. Macu.a. 
Urticaria. Vaccinia, Ephelis. 
Roseola. Herpes. Nevus, Spilus, &c.. 
Purpura. Rupia. 
Erythema. Milliaria. 
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But in Plenck’s classification he makes fourteen Ordérs'; six 
denominated after Dr. Bateman, leaving out two, viz. eianthes 
mata and tubereula, and adding the following: 


Crusta. Morbi, unguium, 
Ulcera, Morbi capillorum, 
Vulnera. Callositates. 
Insecta cutanea. Excresentia. 


We do not think it of consequence to cavil, whether all the 
foul appearances on the skin (of which there’ appéar ‘to’ be 
nearly one hundred and fifty distinct d-seasesy ought to be 
classed into eight or fourteen orders. But we have no’ scruple 
in observing, that.it is most laudable to render all such arrange- 
ment as simple as possible to the reader, and to preserve the di- 
agnostic character of the class very distinct ; but it will be found 
a very difficult task not to confound the genera and species. 

The greatest utility of a synopsis morborum, is’ to aseér- 
tain the identity of the disease, as it will lead to the methodus 
medendi, the shortest road. We are a little strack at the in- 
decision of our author’s treatment for many of the eruptions 
which have never been understood to prove of difficult cure; 
but we do not mean at present to rcmark on this part of the 
subject. It must be obvious to very superficial observers, that 
eruptions on the skin for the most part possess a very different 
character in their various stages—rendering many species of the 
lepras and prurigo obscure in their character, and not easy to 
discriminate. How many pimples afterwards become pustular, 
and when in an arid state, throw off their generic features, and 
assume those which constitute a different class: the same dis- 
ease will present dissimilar appewrances upon different subjects 
still further varied by different modes of life and constitution. 
These circumstances, moreover, often change the characteristic 
appearance of an eruption which is not unfrequently combined 
with diseases of another character. ‘Fhus, the scabies lympha- 
ticus is an eruption of a vesicular character, although its final 
tendency isa pustular form. On the contrary, many of the 
varieties of herpes, in their common appearance, are vesicular ; 
yet, as it advances in its progress, the inclosed lymph in’ the 
vesicles acquires a considerable opacity, and which cursory ob- 
servers would deem purulent. In like manner, the original 
pustula of some forms of prurigo, is frequently obliteruted, by 
augmenting crusts of the confluent ulcerations and furfitaeceous 
exfoliations which ensue, and which conceal its true nature 
from those who are unacquainted with the whole course ‘of the 
progress. Neither can we trace these diseases’ to’ the 
source from whence they issue. ~The same species of eruption 
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will occur from plethora and jinanition, as well as from sympa- 
thetic affections of the stomach with the skin. It is generally 
known, that vinegar and shell-fish often produce permanent 
surfeits, so soon as they come into contact with the: interior 
coat of the stomach. The same effect is frequently experienced 
by those who take cold water immediately after violent exer- 
cise. These effects operate as natural impediments; and ob- 
seure the horizon of our knowledge, resisting all attemipts to 
an accurate methodical arrangement of cutaneous diseases. 
There are many chronic eruptions which cannot consistently 
be distributed into any of the aforementioned classes: such 
might properly be considered the disjecta membra;_ and we 
are of opinion, that if there had been added a ninth , class 
called anomalous, that more eruptive diseases might. with 
propriety be placed under it than that of any other... Every 
attempt of this kind therefore must be manifestly imperfect. 
But when it is considered, that few persons escape the seizure of 
many eruptive complaints during the course of their lives; that 
a variety of them are dangerous to the patient’s existence; others 
very painful; some infectious; a great part loathsome ; and that 
all more or less troublesome ;—the adoption of any arrangement 
or nomenclature for a synopsis would render the various forms 
of cutaneous diseases better known, and give definite views of 
them as to enable practitioners to converse respecting them 
with more perspicuity, is worthy the most profound enquiry. 
And if, by such an improvement, diseases of the skin could be 
treated with decision and efficacy by an appopriate discrimina- 
tion of terms, it would prove of more utility in practice than 
the diseovery of new medicines; for the existing formule would 
probably be found quite sufficient, if the causes of every malady 
could be traced to their source, and the diagnostic characters of 
it could be precisely distinguished. 

We are happy in observing, that our author has done great 
justice to his subject in many points; and by persevering in 
this field of practice, both his patients and himself may expect 
to be equally benefited by his labours. 

We shall now afford our readers a specimen of Dr. Bate- 
man’s own observations upon the different species of prurigo, a 
genus contained in the first order of papule. 


“ The characteristic symptoms of this genus are, a severe 
itching, accompanied by an eruption of papulz of nearly the same 
colour with the adjoining cuticle. It affects the whele surface 
of the skin, under three varieties of form, as well as some parts of 
the body locally. 

“« t. Prurigo mitis is accompanied by soft and smooth papule, 
somewhat larger and less acuminated than those of Lichen, and 
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seldom appearing red or. inflamed, except from violent friction. 
Hence an inattentive observer may overlook the papule alto-. 
gether :* more especially as a number of small thin black scab¢ 
are here and there conspicuous, and arrest his attention. ‘Thesedri- 
ginate from the coricretion of a little watery humour mixed with 
blood, which oozes out, when the tops of the papule are removed,’ 
by the violent rubbing or scratchingy which: the severé itching: 
demands. This constant friction sometimes also produces inflamed 
pustules; which are merely incidental, however, whenithey occur 
at an early period of the complaint. The itching is much aggra+ 
vated both by sudden exposure to the air, and by heat; whence it 


is particularly distressing when the patient undresses himself, and 


often prevents sleep for several hours after he gets into bed. 

“« This eruption mostly affects young persons, and commonly 
oceursin the spring or beginning of summier. it is relieved ina 
little time by a steady perseverance in the use of the tepid bath, or 
of regular ablution with warm water, although at first this stimu- 
lus slightly aggravates the eruption.t The internal use of sul- 
phur, alone, or combined with soda or a little nitre, continued for 
a short time, contributes to lessen the cutaneous irritation; and 
may be followed by the exhibition of the mineral acids, Under 
these remedies the disorder gradually disappears; but if the wash- 
ing is neglected, and a system of uncleanliness in the apparel ig 
pursued, it will continue during several months, and may ulti- 
mately terminate in the contagious Scabies. 

“2. Prurigo formicans —Phis affection differs materially from the 
preceding, in the obstinacy and severity of its symptoms, although 
its appearances are not very dissimilar. The itching accompany- 
ing itis incessant, and is combined with various other pai 
sensations ; as of insects creeping over and stinging the skin, or of 
hot needles piercing it. On undressing, or standing before-a fire, 
but above all on becoming warm in bed, these sensations are 
greatly aggravated: and friction not only produces redness, | but 
raises large weals, which, however, presently subside. . The little 
black seab$¢, which form upon the abraded papule, are seen spot- 
ting the whole surface, while the colourless papule are often so 
minute as nearly to escape observation. 

“« This Prurigo occurs in adults, and is not peculiar to any sea~ 
son. It affects the whole of the trunk and’ limbs, except the feet 
and palms of the hands ; but is most copious in those parts over 
which the dress is tightest. Its duration is generally considerable, 





* Pruritus enormes non semper dense conferteque papul afferunt ; pauce 
vix aspect notande® ceelaritalt ute hominem ceivilinwt:=Lerey de Morb: 
Cutan. cap. iif. art. i. par. 2. 

“eee ear ener 4A bonis rnp et ee Se 
‘* Nee mirandum, si mter balneorum usum plures papule prodeant. Etenim 
laxatis vasis, ad cutem omnia deferri zquum est, Sed aulla inde ratio est, cur 


minus balneis 


Cait. Rev. Vor. I. May, 1815. 3Y 
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sometim.s extending, with short intermissions, to two years or 
more. It isnever, however, converted, like the preceding species, 
inte theiteh, nor becomes contagious; but it oceasionally ends in 
Impetigo. 

*«The causes of the P. formicans are not always obvious. Ia 
some instances it is distinctly connected with disorder in the sto- 
mach; being preeeded by sickness, gastrodinia, and head-ache: 
and in others it appears to be the result of particular modes of 
diet, especially of the use of much stimulant animal food, in hot 
wether, with a free potation of wine, spirits, and fermented li- 
quors, and excess in the use of condiments, pickles, and vinegar.* 
Oni the other hand, it is often observed in persons of lean habit, 
and sallow complexion, and in those who are affected with visceral 
obstructions, or reduced by fatigue, watching, and low diet. 

“ The treatment of P. formicans must necessarily be varied 
according to the circumstances just stated; but it is not readily 
alleviated either by internal or external medicines: Were it ap- 
pears to be connected with a state of general debility, or with 
some disorder of the abdominal viscera, the first object will be to 
remove these conditions by proper diet and exercise, together with 
medicines adapted to the nature of the case. Where the stomach 
is obviously disordered, the regulation of the diet is of material 
importance, especially as to the omission of those prejudicial 
articles above mentioned, and the substitution of a light digestible 
food, and of whey, milk, ass's milk, butter-miik, &c. as beverage. 
This regulation of the diet, indeed, is in all cuses of the disease 
to be recommended, though there may be no apparent internal 
complaint from which it originates. For, in these cases, medicine 
alone is often extremely inert. 

«© Combined with proper diet, the use of washed sulphur with 
the carbonate of soda, has much alleviated the painful, state of 
sensation, and- shortened the duration of the disorder: and, where 
the habit was enfeebled, the decoctions of sarsaparilla, cinechena, 
serpentaria, and other tonie vegetables, have. proved essentially 
sérviceable. 1 have seen considerable benefit derived from the 
internal use of the oxygenated muriatic acid, in this and the for- 
mer species of prurigo, both the eruption and the itching yielding 
during itsexhibition. It may be taken in doses of a drachm, and 
inereased gradually to three times this quantity, in water or any 
agreeable vehicle. Strong purgatives, or a course of purgation, 





* «| have known several instances of the immesiate influence of the acetous 
acid upon the skiv, especially in summer, exciting heat and tingling very seon 
after it was swallowed ; and in persons of peculiar cutaneous irritability, leav- 
ing more permanent s. Dr. Withering asks, “who has not obse the 
full searlet flush upon the face after eatmg herrings, or vinegar, after drinking 
acetous beer or ?*—-Treatise on Scartet Fever, p. 62. : ; 

** The universal recommendation of vegetabte acids and crude herbs, indeed, 
in these states of cutaneous irritation, in nee of a misapplication of the 
term scorbutic, is in opposition to the dictates of sound observation.” 
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appear to be injurious; antimonials and mercurials are useless; 
and active sudorifies aggravate the complaint. 

“‘ In respect. to external remedies, frequent ablution with warm 
water, by removing the irritation of sordes and softening the skin, 
eontributes most materially to the patient's relief. A bathof the 
native or artificial sulphureous waters is still. more efficacious. in 
relieving the itching: and sea-bathing has also occasionally 
removed the disorder. In general the application of ointments, 
or of lotions containing sulphur, hellebore, mercury, zine, lime- 
water, &c. is productive of little benefit. J havesometimes, how- 
ever, found a speedy alleviation produced by a diluted wash of the 
liquor ammoniz acetatis, or of spirit, or by a combination of these, 
varied in strength according to the irritability of the skin. 

“« 3 Prurigo senilis. The frequent occurrence of Prurigo in old 
age, and the difficulty of curing it, have beeen the subject of uni- 
versal observation.* The sensation of itching, in the Prurigo of 
that period of life, is as intolerable and more permanent than in the 
P. formicans; and the appearances which it exhibits are very 
similar, except that the papule are for the most partlarger. The 
comfort of the remainder of life is sometimes entirely destroyed 
by the occurrence of this disease. 

‘« A warm bath affords the most effectual alleviation of the pa- 
tient’s distress, but its influence is temporary. The disorder 
seems to be connected with alanguid state of the constitution in 
general, and of the cutaneous circulation in particular: hence the 
sulphureous waters of Harrowgate, employed both internally and 
externally at the same time, afford on the whole the most decided 
benefit. A warm sea-water bath has also been found serviceable. 
Sometimes stimulant lotions, containing theoxymuriateof mercury, 
the liquor ammonie acetatis, or alcohol, are productive of great 
relief, and occasionally render the condition of the patient com- 
paratively comfortable, or even remove the disease. When the 
surface is not much abraded, the oxymuriate will be borne to the 
extent of two grains tothe ounce of an aqueous or weak spirituous 
vehicle; but is generally neeessary ta begin with a much smaller 
proportion. 

‘« This mineral salt is likewise useful in destroying the pediculi, 
which are not unfrequently generated when the Prurigo senilis is 
present. Where theskin isnot abraded by scfatching, the.oil of 
turpentine, much diluted with oil of almonds may-be applied, 
with more decided effect, for the destruction of these insects.+ 





* In thethird book of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, amongst other diseases of old 
age, he mentions gucpo tv cwualog 6Acv.—Its obstinacy has been particularly 
noticed by the later Greeks. ‘‘ Pruritum in senectute contingentem perfecte 
er non datur, verum subscriptis mitigare potes,”” &c, 

** The pertinacity nh wine these loathsome insects often continue to 
infent the skin, in spite of every application that is resorted to, is surprising : 
but, as Dr. Willaa has justly pte the marvellous histories offatality occa- 
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«Phe local pruriginous affections: above mentioned have 
searcely any affinity with the Prurigo just described, except in the 
itching which accompanies them, not being in general papular 
diseases. The P. preputii is occasioned ‘by an altered or aug- 
mented secretion about the corona glandis, and is cured by fre- 
quent simple ablution of the parts, or by a saturnine lotion. The 
P. pubis arises solely from the presence of morpiones, or pediculi 
pubis, which-are readily destroyed by mercurial ointment. And 
the P.urethralis is commonly sympathetic of some disease about 
the neck of the bladder, or of calculi_in that organ: in women, 
however, it sometimes occurs without any manifest cause, and is 
removeable by the use of bougiesas recommended by Dr. Hunter. 

«© Two forms of local Prurigo, namely, P. podicis, and pudendi 
muliebris, are more frequently the objects of medical treatment. 
Independently of ascarides, or hemorrhoids, which sometimes 
occasion a troublesome itching about the sphincter ani, the P. podi- 
cis, occurs in sedentary persons, and those of an advanced age, in 
connection with an altered secretion from the part, and sometimes 
with constitutional debility. -This complaint is apt to extend to 
the scrotum, especially in old men, which becomes of a brown 
colour, and sometimes thick and scaly. The itching, in these 
eases, is extremely severe, especially at night, and often deprives 
the patient of a considerable portion of his sleep. A troublesome 
Prurigo scroti is also occasionally produced by friction, from vio- 
lent exercise, in hot weather; and sometimes it originates from 
the irritation of ascarides in the rectum. 

_. “ Lotions, whether warm or cold, with preparations of lead, zinc, 
lime-water, &c, have little efficacy in these affections. Those 





sioned by lice, in the persons of Pherecydes, Antiochus, Herod, &c. are,probably 
ascribable to mistake; the writers having confounded other insects, or their 
lave, with pediculi. Numerous instances are recorded of the generation of 
maggots; te. the lave of -different’species of fly (Musca) arid even ‘of other 
winged insects, not only in the internal cavities of the human body, but in ex- 
ternal sores and excoriations. (Vide Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal for Jan. 
1811, p. 41, andin the new Cyclopedia of Dr. Reés ART. insects.) Ta warm 
climates, indeed, these insects are so abundant about the persons of the sick, 
that the atmost care is requisite to prevent the generation of larve fromthe ova, 
whieh they deposit, not only in superficial wounds, but in the nosteils, mouth, 
gums, &c. Dr. Lempriere has recorded the case of an officer’s lady, who had 
gone through an acute fever, but in whom ‘these maggots were produced, 
which burrowed and found their way by the nose through the os cribri a 
mto the cavity of the cranium, and afterwards into the brain itself, to which she 
owed her death.” (Obs. on the Diseases of the Army in Jamaica, Vol. ii. p. 
182). ‘The worms which were generated in the patches of Lepra, observed by 
Prof. Murray, proved to be larve of the common house-fiy. In all such cases, 
the disease ap to have afforded only a nidus for the ova of these domestie 
insets, and to have been in no other way connected with their existence, either 
as cause or effect. 

«« Incredible fere est,’’ he says, ‘‘ quanta muscarum domesticarum copia con- 
tinuo ad lectum advolarent, egrumque suctu suo torquerent, ut in -lamorem 
usque nonntmquam erumpet.’’—De Vermibus in Lepra obviis Obs. Auct. J. A 
Murray, Gott, 1769, p.25. Ege 
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made with vinegar, or the acetate of ammonia, are productive of a 
temporary relief. But the mercurial ointments, especially the an- 
guentum hydrargyri nitratis diluted, are the most successful ap- 
plications.—I nternally small dozes of calomel, with an antimonial, 
such as the pilula hydragy risubnruriatis of the New Pharmarco- 
powia, seem to be advantageous in correcting the'morbid secretion : 
and the vegetable or mineral tonics should be administered in en- 
feebled habits. Great temperance should be mculeated in the 
case of P. podicis; since stimulant diet inyariably aggravates 

complaint. +, ail 

‘* The P. pudendi muliebris is somewhat analogous to the preced- 
ing, but is eecasionally a much more severe complaint. It is 
sometimes connected with ascarides in the rectum, and sometimes 
with leucorrhea; but is most violent, when it occurs soon after 
the cessation of the catamenia. The itching about the labia and 
os vaginwis constant and almost intolerable, demanding inces- 
santly the relief of friction and of cooling applications, so as to 
compel the patients to shun society, and even sometimes to excite 
at the sime time a degree of nymphomania. 

*< ‘This condition is generally accompanied by some fulness and 
redness of the parts, sometimes by inflamed papule, and sometimes 
by aphthe. Saturnine and saline lotions, lime-water, lime-water 
with calomel, vinegar, and oily liniments prepared with sodaor pot- 
ass, are beneficial, especially in the milder cases: butthe most active 
renredy is asolution ofthe oxymuriate of mercury in lime-water, 
in the proportion of two grains, or a little more, to the ounce. Ais 
in the cases before mentioned, however, the presence of rhagades 
or excoriations will require palliation, before it can be employed.” 


Some further observations will be made in our next review 
upon this article. T. 
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Art. VIII. —Messiah; a Poem, in Twenty-eight Books... By Joszru 
Cotrie. Sup. 8vo. Pp.513. ButtonandCe. 1815, 


Tus epic poem is founded on the holy record” of the Old 
Testament; and, we have to admire the religious zeal, rather 
than the poetic spirit, of the well intentioned author. 

It is true there are moments when enthusiasin appears to 
have elevated Mr. Cottle’s mind to a comprehensive delineation 
of the sublime objects of his contemplation: but generally 
speaking, his muse does not ennoble his labours... It is feeble ; 
not impressive—dull; not solemn. Whereas, sacred. verse 
ought to breathe the awful language of inspiration, and flow 
from a divinity dictating to the poet. . ; 

The narrative recites a series of scriptural events from the 
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creation“ xroi ev wowrige yados ever’ ’’—to the death of King 
David, including his ascension to the paradise of God— 


«*¢ Where the first heaven is found, the world of rest, 
Made to receive the soul when first undrest.” 


These lines convey a very puerile idea of man’s sublime trans- 
lation to the regions of immortality. Mr. Cottle, in truth, has 
mistaken a glowing purity of heart for an embellishing capacity. 
His plan—he tells us—presented to his mind, in its first anti- 
cipation, an impressive and edifying character. It appeared to 
call up one vast scene—this world the theatre—where succes- 
sive eras passed in review; and where the spectator seemed il- 
lusively to behold the generation of man arise and retire: whilst 
a momentary acquaintanee was formed with the venerable ac- 
tors of past ages, who enforced the reality of a superintending 
Providence, a future state, and the perishable tenure of worldly 
enjoyments. It further combines objects of celestial contem- 
piation. The fall of man—the subsequent corruption of the 
world—the selection of a chosen people to become the depo- 
sitions of divine truth—together with the gradual irradiations 
of the human mind, under the perpetual influence of that 
guardian of the infant church of God, who was to become in= 
carnate, and, in the loftiest sense, to bring life and immortality 
to light. A poem—he adds—which aimed to inculcate such 
principles, and to exhibit such actions, from the pure sources 
of holy writ, cannot be unconnected with utility. He, there- 
fore, ‘‘ CONSECRATES’” his labours under this devout impres- 
sion, ‘* to the honour of that Saviour, who, when the means of 
a more liberal offering are wanting, commends the widow’s 
mite.”’ 

The interest, as well as unity of action, throughout this poem 
is pleasingly illustrated by the agency of the Messtan; who, 
on the expulsion of our first parents from paradise, implores 
his Almighty Father to admit his personal mediation between 
the divine wrath and the frailties of mortality. 


*« Heaven caught new rapture from Mrssian’s eye, 
And thus aloud he cried —‘ Man swat Nort pik! 
Joy, yet unfelt, heaven’s harps and hearts shall swell! 
One shall exult o’er death, and vanquish hell! 

J, freely, will man’s ransom undertake— 

These thrones, with Thee, Oh! Father! for his sake, 
Awhile, resign, and, to yon earth descend, 

To be the outcast’s hope, the sinner's friend!’ ” 
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MEsstaH now prepares for his pilgrimage on earth; and, at- 


tended by the angels-Gabriel and Michael, spreads his majestic 


wings, and rests on Eden’s plain. 








« Amid this scene that every joy inspires, 
Which thus our parents left for thorns and briars ; 
Mess1rau rested and matured the plan, 

To save from death, the ruin’d sons of man. 
With prospects, such as none in thought might see, 
Musing he gazed, into futurity. 
Again, for man, to win th’ unshackled will; 
To turn to good what SATan meant for ill; 
To mould each incident of time and place, 
Pertaining still to earth’s remotest race ; 
To rescue hosts, which angels might in vain 
Attempt to count, from sin’s enslaving chain; 
This temple now, in form august, appear'd ; 
His mind creative this vast fabric rear'd. 
_An aspect, less severe, permission gave 
For Gapriet thus to speak. ‘ The world to save 
Thou freely hast resolved—wilt thou, this hour, 
Restore frail man to his primeval power?’ 
MeEssian answer made, 

‘ Thou dost but see. 
The present, I behold what is to be! 
My Father’s honor, and my Father’s praise, 
These are my aims. Long -ind tumultuoys days— 
Scenes where all evil in succession rise, 
To times, far distant, move before my eyes, 
The road is rough that many a saint must tread, 
Ere yet, serene in death, he rests his head! 
Anguish must reign, to thee not understood, 
And present ill conduct to future good, 
Almighty power, fer ends theu canst not tell, 
SaTan permits, the fiend! on earth to dwell; 
But, merciful as great, this dark design, 
At length in wisdom’s sun-like robe will shine ; 
And all conspire to serve his aim, above, 
Whose end is happiness, whose heart is love! 
Mark, as become created form like thee, 
Life’s varied scenes unfold and trust in me! 


© Not idle gazers, while yon moon endures, 
Commissions of delight shall »ft be yours : 
You are my messengers, in their distress, 
Ere long to cheer the heirs of blessedness ; 
To minister of joy, to guide, defend, 
Earth’s ransom’d sons, who make their God their friend ; 
Even all whose spirits seek the light divine, 
And cheerfully, for heaven. the world resign. 
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As earth advances, and her tribes fulfil 

Their march, from realm to realm, encreasing still, 
Seraphic hosts, from yonder thrones on high, 

My voice shallsummon. These, their native sky, 
Joyful, wil! leave, and make, with you, their care, 
All whom I leve, and who my image bear. ” 


This is an animating picture of divine mercy, which, pror 
gressively, dilates throughout cight and twenty books, awaken- 
ing the ’rapt soul to a religious comprehension of the mercies 
of our blessed Redeemer. The character of Ahitophel—a hy- 
pocrite, a traitor, and a suicide, is a well-imagined contrast to 
the development of the virtues of David, ‘the sweet singer of 
Israel,’’ whose ‘ giddy”’ notes ‘* had charm’d the lion o’er his 
prey.” 

We cannot estimate the fascination of ‘‘ giddy’’ notes over 
the mind of a raging despot, who had determined to slay the 
culprit 

¢ who, to madness prone, 
Dared to look up, unshuddering, at his throne.” 


And the more so, as Saul was aware that the prophet 
Samuel had destined the shepherd David to supplant him on 
the throne of Israel. This prophecy is, subsequently, con- 
firmed to Saul, in the witch of Endor’s cave, by the aroused 
spirit of the deceased prophet. 

Our author wanders with equal success into the regions of 
Fancy, where he introduces, in the sixth book, the King of 
Spirits and his parricidial son. 


«* One ‘bove the rest, the King of Spoils! arose, 
Fear'd, scorn’d of all, whose very friends were foes. 
His heralds, who, th’ imperious mandate, bore, 

None ever hail’d, none saw but to deplore ! } 
Blood track’d his path, while vengeance stalk'd before. 
A Son arose, more fiend-like than the Sire, 

Who, in the whirl, th’ intemperate gust of ire, 
(Scorning, of heaven, or earth, controul, or fear) 
Plung’d in his father’s heart the murderous spear!" 


At this passage we behold the infidel punished, and adoré 
the divine interposition of Providence, which saves Noah, the 
**man of God,” from the impious fury of the parricidial king. 


«« Grasping his spear, th’ infuriate Parricide, 
With eye of fire, toward Noau rush'd and cried, 
* Presumptuous Man! while hosts the requiem raise, 
Thou shalt, the first, on yon proud altar blaze !" 
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And urged the patient victim to the flame— 

Just rising, which ten thousand shouts proelaim, 

That moment, from the heavens, with crashing sound, 
The lightning blasts the altar to the ground! 

The smoke expires! And, ’mid untold dismay, 

The whirlwind bears the Patriarch away!” 


He said, amid the burst.of MoLoecn’s name, } 


The ark is prepared, and the deluge described. In the 
twenty-second book we find another episode—that of a MAN AT 
EASR. In this character we scan the instability of human pos- 
sessions, and learn to feel the fulness of our dependence on our 
Maker, without whose blessing man is nought on earth, and 
without whose mandate the sparrow falleth not to the ground. 
This character is most natural. We study it in the Psalms, 
and we confirm its reality by daily observation. In the rich 
western city, where this poem was published, the author must 
have had frequent opportunities of contemplating the “man 
at ease.”’ There, wealth is the object of almost universal ido- 
latry. Its frail possessors are selfish, illiberal, and arrogant. 
They will, however, feel—if such beings can feel—the follow- 
ing awful lesson: 


* € Come forth,’ with towering gaze, pursued the host ; 
‘ I, to thy eyes, will shew what wealth I boast, 
Behold this house, surpassing al] around. 
What stately trees, what lands ¢hy vision bound, 
Me, their sole owner call. The fields, before, 
Waving with yellow corn, egntain my store, 
The vines, opprest with fruit, all bend for me, 
And as this year hath been, the next shall be. 
Yon barns, capacious, groan beneath their weight; 
Too small. Before another autumn, my estate 
Swell with its bounty, I will lay them low, 
And larger build, my riches to bestow, } 
And long, to come, my soul shall laugh at woe.’ 
Is this the mark for envy? this the wise? 
Smitten of Heaven, he reels! Ah! there he lies! } 
The rich man fades away! the boaster dies 1” 


The fate and example of this wretch teach hope and resig- 
nation to the soul of David. We could, from ioe experience, 
point out individuals from this city of “ coMPOUND INTEREsT,” 
who will one day want both. 

The extracts we have given will fully establish the real claims 
of Mr, Cottle, both as to the origin and composition of his 
poem. If ever he be tempted to undertake the New Testa- 
uient—as he appears to predict—we counselyhim not to intro- 

Crit. Rev. Vou. 1. May, 1815. 3Z 
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duce the ellipsis in the article ‘the,’ when it precedes a con- 
sonant. ‘This repetition is frequent; and nothing can be more 
harsh, or inimical to the flowing harmony of verse. Could any 
one suppose the following line to be extracted from a poem? 


“« Th’ days of th’ years of my pilgrimage have been,” 


Independently of this error, the punctuation is far from giv- 
ing perspicuity to the language. Often, indeed, passages ‘are 
wholly enigmatical. 

Towards the conclusion of the fulfilment of a plan, whieh 
did not admit of curtailment, he found himself, in one part of 
his journey, under the unfortunate necessity of coming in con- 
tact with our greatest bard. Their materials were the same, at 
least derived from one source. But, as he passed over this 
ground with all practicable rapidity, he trusts to be acquitted 
of temerity; and is content to become a foil, where competition 
would’ be impossible. 

We shall take leave of this gentleman, and certainly not 
without respect, by inserting a speech from Satan, the newly 
fallen archangel, in his immeasurable, dark, bitumenous abode. 
The object will flash conviction on every mind: it alludes te 
the newly created world— 


«© Thus Satan spake—‘ Approach! we now are bound 

To yon new world perpetrfal war to sound.’ 
* * * * . . ¥ 

** Turning to Berar, his compeer in fame, 
Who near him stood and strove to hide his shame, 
Both trembling, both to equal wrath awake, 
Hardly restrained, SATAN imperious spake. 
* Fiend! hear thy lord! Oh! I will soothe my ire! 
Must lightnings kindle, ere the spark expire? 
Hear me, Oh! Bextiat. Prospects now unfold, 
Such as shall warm, afresh, thy spirit cold. 
So great! thou shalt not dwell inglorious there, 
Where now we speed. Oft will occasion fair 
Call forth thy eminence of craft and guile. 
If near, or far remote, some Being vile 
Should pant for rule, and bound, in favour'd hour, 
From meanness to the pinnacle of power; 
In domination proud the sceptre wave, 
Proclaiming earth his empire, man his slave : 
If in yon world, one, such, should ever rise 
(Thy counterpart, whom imps and men despise !) } 
Oh! Bexiat! thou shalt claim him, as thy prize. 
Thou, o'er his breast, imperial sway shalt gain. 
His spirit thow,shalt urge, to forge the chain 
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That shackles: freedom. He, inspired by thee, 

Shall poison captives in their misery ; 

Murder shill deem his calling: waste whole climes 
With swori and fire, and deluge them with crimes : 
By arts, surpxssed not here, and subtile ways, 

Pull down the lawful king, th’ usurper raise; } 
And that his name, in th’ firmament might blaze 

Of Demon Potentates, with fury blind, 

invade the peaceful, the defenceless grind, 

Make blood his passion, and, in towering pride, 
Provoke the storm, he would, but cannot guide. 

He, urged by th-e, on war, his all shail stake, 

Insult his foes, and, recklets, friends forsake ; 

Now worship heaven, and now, with equal ease, 

All faiths alike, to idols bend his knees. 

Haply, some turn, in the career of fame, 

May send him to the dust, from whence he came, 

And teach, what all our sons, at last, shall learn, 

That we, awhile, can use, and then can spurn. 

Oh! that such spirit human heart might sway! 

With the warm hope of that auspicious day, 

I will the vacant throne, in hell prepare, 

And pant for one, like him, my pang to share, } 
And grapple, sad and silent, with despair. 

With hearts too proud to parley, or to fear, 

Now, to the world remote our course we steer.’ 

He said, when up they rose, the spawn of night, 
Satan, himself, the first, and urged their flight, } 
Vain aim! to oppose, Jenovan, infinite !” E. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


THEOLOGY, 


Ant.9.—The Tendency of. Infidelity and Christianity contrasted; in 
Two Sermons. Preached by the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, of 
Miles’s Lane, London; after the Conclusion of the Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain and the United States of Ameriea. Svo. Pp.28. 
Ogles and Co. 1815. 


We do not admire politics in a pulpit. The deductions from 
the first sermon are, that poreRy and INFIDELITY are the power- 
ful weapons of Saran to oppose the progress of CHRISTIANITY 
throughout the world. The one robs the mind of its liberty: the 
other, of its hopes of blessed immortality beyond the grave. 

That the Prince of Darkness hath employed the one in South 
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America, and the other in North America, is the subject of the 
second sermon. In elucidation of this text, Mr. Fletcher conjures 
up the memory of Thomas Paine, ‘‘ the champion of injidelity,” 
whom he represents to have died in a! ject misery in the United 
States, so loathed by the Americans, that he was buried in the 
road side, 

The clergy of the United States, notwithstanding, are chiefly 
dissenters. They thunder their anathemas from the pulpit against 
England, and were active agents in arous ing rebellion. On the 
anniversary of American inde} pendence, jacobin laymen ascend the 
pulpit, when they pronounce the most bitter invectives against 
their parent country, and use all artifices to keep alive the natural 
hatred. 

Mr. Fletcher states, that infidelity seemed to have reached its 
zenith uncer the administration of Jefferson, whose maxim was— 
“that he cared not how men worshipped, provided they did not 
break his bones, or pick his pockets.”” Thomas Jefferson—he adds 
in a note—when asked why he allowed the churches to fall into 
decay, replied, “ They are good enough to commemorate the death 
of Him who died in a stable.” 

Jefferson was a deist; stili he was a man of mental ability, and 
we cannot believe any enlightened mind could have uttered so 
profligate a scontiment. In another note, Mr. Fletcher states the 
following to be the substance of the oath prescribed to British 
subjects resident in America: 


I, 4.B. do now and for ever abjure all emperors, kings, 
rinces, potentates, principalities, and powers whatever; and par- 
2 ee elgg 
ticularly the King of Great Britain, of whom I was lately a sub- 

ject.’ 


We do not believe this assertion. Aliens are sworn to be faith- 
ful, and to defend the United States from invasion, &c. Again— 


** One of the members of Congress, in a speech he delivered in 
that assembly, made the following observation: ‘I wish I had 
the red-hot artillery of heaven in my power, then should I drive 
the British island from her moorings.’ That day the thunderbolts 
of heaven fell upon his villa and plantations, and levelled them to 
the ground.” 


This violence of expression is ill suited to the dignity of the 
House of God. We remember to have heard, many years ago, 
that a jacobin member of Congress spoke to this effect ; He wished 
to see Great Britain sink, like the Goodwin Sands, to serve as a 
beacon to American vessels. 

We cannot approve the enthusiasm of this preacher. The por- 
trait of infidelity does not require any glare of colouring. Let it 
be drawn true to nature, and it will be most impressive. 
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Art. 10—The Doctrines of Devils illustrated; in Epistles from Satan 
to Arians, Modern Socinians, and to Anti-Christian Sects of all De- 
nominations and Disguises. With Models of Sermons suited to their 
Doctrines, from Satan's Port-folio, found in Paris. By Rozserr 
Tuomson, Editor. Svo. Pp. 168. Button and Son. 1815. 


Tuese letters are the production of some bigotted Calvanist, 
who, in order to prove himself a true disciple of St. Athanasius, 
would send every one to the devil, who may presume to differ from 
his dogmata; and, being ashamed to avow his real name, he has 
borrowed that of a friend—Satan. 

Our author commences his mild and christian correspondence 
with an ostentatious display of liberality of sentiment, by com- 
mitting all lawyers, Unitarians, and reviewers, to hell. 

We feel no disposition to enter upon the doctrines of the Uni- 
tarian; but we observein the language of a writer on religious 
toleration, “‘ that if he believes not as thou believest, it is a 
proof that thou believest not as he believeth; and there is no 
earthly power can decide between you.” 

With respect to ourselves, we shall merely remark, that being 
at all times averse to enter upon theological controversy, we stu- 
diously confine ourselves in noticing religious tracts, to obser- 
vations on their prominent features, preserving as strict an impar- 
tiality as we can, without identifying ourselves in any way with 
the opinions promulgated by the respective writers. 

Upon the subject of the papists, the author is equally charitable, 
consigning them to the same fate as the Unitarians; the one-class 
for possessing rather more faith than himself, the other rather 
less. 

These letters are a rhapsody of vulgar abuse, ornamented with 
false grammar, presumption, and absurdity : yet, what more can 
be expected from men, with whom itis merely requisite to be an 
hypocritical impostor, or a religious maniac, without education, 
to be styled “ one of the elect;” or, from the simple assertion of 
having had “ a call of the spirit,” to be surrounded by a numer- 
ous class of the ignorant victims of their own credulity. 





Art. 11.— Dictionary of all Religions and Religious Denominations; 
Jewish, Heatheh, Mahometan, and Christian; ancient and modern: 
including the Substance of Mrs. H. Adams's View of Religions, re- 
duced to one Alphabet, with One hundred and fifty additional Articles. 
The whole carefully corrected and revised by Thomas Wi.LLtams, 
Author of the Age of Infidelity, &c.; with an Appendix, containing a 
Sketch of the present State of the World as to Population, Religious 
Toleration, Missions, &c. with summary practical Reflections. Tothe 
whole is prefixed, an Essay on Truth, by Andrew Fuller. A new 
Edition, with Additions, Williams and Son. Pp. 336. 1815. 


Tue publication of a work displaying at one view the ‘vast 
diversity of opinions that prevails on the subject of religious faith, 
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must necessarily fill the mind with confusion, ard tend to create 
scepticism. We cannot, therefore, approve this publication; al- 
thouch we think the materials well arranged, andthe execution, on 
the whole, creditable. 


c 


Arr. 12.— Letters addressed to the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of London; 
in Vindication of the Unitarians, from the Allegations of his Lordship 
in the Charge delivered to the Clergy at the Diocese of London, at 
his Lordship’s primary Visitation. By Tuomas Betsuam, Minister 
of the Chapel in Essex Street, 8vo. Pp.87. R.Hunter. 1815. 


Tue candour and liberality of the fair reasoner, who in concilia- 
ting language courts enquiry into the tenets of his faith, are for- 
cibly contrasted in these pages, with the chilling severity of high 
orthodoxy, arrayed in allthe pomp of ecclesiastical dignity; de- 
nouncing those as enemies who are non-conformiststo the church, and 
recommending ‘‘a prostration of the understanding, as indispensable 
to Christian instruction.” This pamphlet contains much weighty 
argument, sound sense, and liberal reasoning. 





SCIENCES, 


Art. 13 —New Mathematical Tables, containing the Factors, Squares, 
Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, and Hyperbolic 
Logarithms of all Numbers, from 1 to 10,000; Tables of Powers 
end Prime Numbers; and extensive Table of Formule, or a General 
Synopsis of the most important Particulars relating to the Doctrines 
of Equations, Series, Fluxions, Fluents, &e. &c. By Peter Bartow, 
of the Royal Military Academy. Pp. 62. G. and 8, Robinson.— 
1814. 


Mr. Barlow's labours must always claim applause; for he is 
not less remarkable for science, than for industry—we may add, 
modesty: and, it is highly creditable to this gentleman’s heart 
as well as to his head, that he labours with a view to little other 
advantage than that which occasionally results from the per- 
severing devotion of his talents, to the improvement of the rising 
generation. 

To the pupils at Woolwich these mathematical tables will 
prove an invaluable acquisition. ‘Their studies are almost for- 
bidding to their years ; but, as an able engineer must be a man of 
science, they will be materially aided in the intricate pursuit, by 
these well arranged tables. 

The formule, or general synepsis, of the most important par- 
ticulars relating to the doctrines of equations, &c. &c. embrace 
all the principal features of abstract mathematics, susceptible of 
limited arrangement, and comprehend a series of references 
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explanatory of investigations, that in their more tedious form 
would occupy voluminous demonstration. 

To convey a general idea of the value of this work, we must 
observe, that each page contains at least 3,500 figures, the com- 
putation of which will require at least 25,000 more; multiply 
these by the number of pages, and the almost incalculable pro- 
duce leads us to wonder at the extent of the undertaking, 

We are presented with ten tables, under the following heads : 


** Ist. Containing the factors, squares, cubes, square roots, cube 
roots, and reciprocal of all numbers from all numbers, from 1 to 
10,000. 

«© 2d. Containing the first ten powers in all numbers under 100. 

“3d. Containing the 4th and Sth powers of all numbers from 
100 to 1090. 

“4th. For the solution of the vireducible case Mm cubit equations, 

‘** 5th. Of all prime numbers under 100,000. 

** 6th. Of hyperbolic logarithms for all numbers under 10,000. 

“7th. Of differential co-efficiencies. 

** 8th. Containing various algebraical formule, relating to the 
doctrines of equations, series, fluxions, fluents, &c. 

“9th. Of English and foreign weights and measures. 

“‘ 10th. Of the specific gravities of different bodies.” 


All these tables are elucidated by the formule of which we 
have spoken, forming, on the whole, a compendium of the 
science of mathematics. We heartily wish that a more substan- 
tial reward, than that of fame, may smile upon Mr. Barlow’s 
prospects. We take our leave with sentiments of the highest 
respect. 





POETRY. 


Art. 14.—The Amatory Works of Tom Shuffleton, of the Middle 
Temple. 12mo. Pp. 184. R. Jennings. 1814, 


We certainly are not so scrupulously moral, as to be prejudiced 
against a poem because it is amatory: on the contrary, we 
are classic admirers of the beauties of Catullus, the strains of Sap- 
pho, the warmth of Virgil, and the effusions of Anacreon: nor do 
we frown upon the medern rhapsodies of Moore ; but the poems 
in review appear to be dictated by depravity, and published by 
vanity. 


«‘ The ladies’’—says our poet—‘‘to whom my verses are ad- 
dressed, are no imaginary goddesses of my invention; and if the 
multiplicity of them excite astonishment, it must not be attributed 
to my BEAUTY—be the other cause what it may,” 


Disgusting coxcomb ! 
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Art. 15.—Conversation; a Didactic Poem, in. Three Parts. By 
WitiiaM Cooke, Jisq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
i8smo. Pp. 110. Underwood: , 1815. 


Tue present is a fourth enlarged edition, embellished with 
poetical portraits of the principal members of Dr. Johnson’s club 
—characters that adorned the society they loved. Its object is to 
promote the ‘“‘ Arr or Conversation,” by establishing a system 
which would afford a mutual interchange of talent between the 
sexes. 

We consider, that regular assem)lies, so instituted, might very 
materially lead to general improvement. Reading will polish the 
ideas, but language must acquire its facilities from conversation. 
This was well understood in France previous to the Revolution. 

The celebrated Ninon de l!Enclos, who was so much admired 
for her talents as her beauty, gave constant conversazioni 
at her hotel, to which not only the most distinguished 
among the nobility, but the most celebrated in the schools of 
literature, were invited. This fashion patronised merit, and 
diffused emulation; it gave a peculiar charm to society. In 
this country, unhappily, flippant accomplishments are more the 
ton than intellectual acquirements. It is not the English genius 
to go to school, when masters and misses have escaped from the 
trammels of early discipline. So far from being eager to improve 
the little they have superficially attained, our juvenile fashionables 
rather desire to forget it altogether. We recapitulate the accom- 
plishments that, at the present day, constitute the passport to re- 
fined society. 


** What is the present general character of our fashionable as- 
semblies for conversation, when cards do not give a business to the 
party? Is it not a promiscuous circle of both sexes vying with 
each other in the expensive decorations of dress and equipage }— 
a reciprocity of affected civilities and friendships ?—a common 
place discussion of the weather, and the passing events of the day? 
—now and then mingled with a degree of calumny to give zest 
and poignancy to the whole. In short, is it not a crowd where a 
man of sense dares not to be himself; and where, striving to be 
like others calling themselves company, he must put on the fool’s 
cap for the evening, or make his exit.” 


My Lord Rochester said of the brilliant court he ornamented, 
‘‘ Hypocrisy is the only vice in decay among us, as few men here 
dissemble their being rascals, and no woman is ashamed of being 
a *****” Thank God!—at all events—the morality of our 
throne does not assimilate with that of Charles. We give a short 
sketch of-Mr, Cooke's poetical’ talent, and applaud the object of 
his labours : 
‘* Is it no joy—to ‘scape that base born sphere, 
Where baser language wounds the modest ear, 
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Where vice and want their baneful influence spread, 
And virtue scarcely lifts its drooping head ? 

Is it no joy—to boast a liberal mind, 

By books, by converse, and by taste refin'd, 
From false ambition free, from crimes of state, 
And every wish that would be meanly great? 
Is it no joy—to prove this moral song : 

Man wants but little, nor that little long. 

Yet from that little, by a tim’d supply, 

Arrest the widow's tear, the orphan’s sigh, 
Spread, by example, charity around, 

And feel its heaven-born comforts in rebound ! 
Thus rise by worth—respected without art : 
And gain a patronage in every heart!” 


Art. 16—Metrical Essays. Joun AmBrose Wittiams, 18mo. 
Pp. 144. J.B. Wood. 1816. 


«ec 


of degree 
The least and lowliest, in the effusive warmth 
Of colours mingling with a random blase.'’——Ahenside. 


In presenting to our readers, “ the earliest effusions of a very 
young Muse,” we have merely to say, if they do not excite admi- 
ration, they will not provoke censure. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17.—Ways and Means : submitted to, and approved by, the late 
Mr. Perceval. With a Proposal for the Redemption of the Newspaper 
Tax ; as also in Remission of the additional Duties upon Wine. By 
Captain Fairman, late did-de-Camp and Military Secretary to his 
Excellency the Governor, and the Commander in Chief of Curacda, 
&c. Pp. 56. Chapple. 1815. 


Tue principal portion of this pamphlet is employed in the de- 
tail of a proposed tax on bankers’ checks, in which our autlior 
displays great reflection and acquaintance with liis subject. We 
eannot do justice to the merit of the plan by any extracts, but 
must recommend it to perusal, as furnishing useful hints on the 
subject of taxation. Captain Fairman is well known as the au- 
thor of several interesting and important works; and we hope that 
his honourable exertions will be rewarded equal to their merits. 


Ant. 18.—Address to the Two Houses of Parliament on the Importance 
of the Corn Laws to the National Revenue. 8vo. Pp. 44. Stock- 
dale. 1815. 


Wanperine reflections on the protection of the landed interest, 
as the real source of national wealth. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. I. May, 1815. 4A 
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Nore.+-bd. signifies bound-ach. bd. half-bownd-2-sd. sewed. The’ rest are, 
with few exceptions, in boards.---ed. signifies edition---n.ed. new edition. 

Asernetuy’s(John, F.R.S.) Surgical Observations on Injuries 
of the Head and on Miscellaneous Subjects, second ed. 8vo. 

Ancient Scotch Poems, published from the MS. of George 
Bannatyne, 1568, 8vo. 

Armageddon: @ Poem; in Twelve Books, by the Rev. G. 
Townshend, the first Eight Books 4to. 

Bible (the), and Nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the 
Church of England; being an Answer to the Letter of an Uni- 
tarian Lay-seceder, with illustrations, &e. &c. ‘by the Bishop of 
St. David. 

Bonar's (Rev. Archibald) Sermons, 8vo. 

Catalogue of Three Thousand Pamphlets, containing many 
Curious and Excentric Tracts, &c. 

Character (the) ‘of Moses established for Veracity as an His- 
torian recording Events subsequent to the Deluge, by the Rev. 
Joseph Townshend, M. A. vol. II. 4to. 

Cooke's (George, D. D.) History of the Church of Scotland, 3 
vols. 8vo. 

Cormack’s (Rev. John, A.M.) Account of the Abolishment of 
Female Infanticide in Guezerat, 8vo. 

Curse of Ulrica, a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Debrett’s (John) Baronetage of England, third ed. 2 vols, 18mo. 

Description (a) of Browsholme Hall, in the West Riding of 
the County of York, and of the Parish of Waddington in the same 
County, &c. &c. royal 4to. 

Discipline, a Novel, by the Author of Self-Controul, 3 vols. 
crown, 8vo. 

Display, a Tale for Young People, by Jane Taylor, one of the 
Authors of “ Original Poems for Infant Minds,” 8vo. 

Duncan's (John) Philosophy of Human Nature, containing a 
complete Theory of Human Interests, &c. Svo. 

Eloise, and other Poems on several Occasions, by a Young 
Lady, crown Syo. 

Essai Historique, Politique et Moral sur les Revolutions An- 
ciennes et Modernes, par M. de Chateubriand. © 

Essay on the Theory of the Barth, by M. Cuvier, docecii ed: Bvo. 

Essay (an) on the Venereal Diseases which have been confound- 
ed with Siphilis, and the Symptoms which exclusively arise from 
that Poison, illusttated by Drawings, &c. by Richard Carmichael, 
M.R.LA. Part II, 4to. 

Epicure’s Almanack, or Calendar of Good Living, to be con- 
tinned annually, 12mo. 

Forster's (Thomas, F. L. S.) Sketch of the new Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Brain and Nervous System, 8vo. 

Gifford’s (E. C. Esq.) France and England, or Scenes in Each, 
2 vols. 12mo, 
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Gregory's (Olinthus; LLL: D.) Letters on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion, third ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Guthrie (G.T.).on Gun-shot Wounds of the Extremities, re- 
quiring the different Operations of Amputation, with their After- 
treatment, Svor 

Hamil:on’s (Mrs,) Hints:addressed to the Patrons and Directors 
of Schools, 12mo. 





Examples of Questions calculated*to excite 
and exercise the Infant Mind, 12mo. 

Happiness (the) of States, or an Enquiry concerning Popu- 
lation, the Modes of Subsisting and Employing it, and the Effects 
of all on Human Happiness, by S. Gray, Esq. 4to. 

Henri le Grand, par Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, en trois 
toms. 12mo, 

Heraldry of Crests, by J.P. Elvin, i8mo. 

History (the) of the Kings of England, and the Modern History 
of William of Malmsbury, translated from the Latin, by the Rev. 
John Sharpe, B.A. royal 4to. 

Journal of Penrose, a Seaman, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Kerrison’s (Robert Masters) Observations on the Bill for better 
regulating the Medical Profession, as far as regards Apothecaries, 
8vo. sd. 

Kidd's (Thornhill) Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Labaume’s Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, with a Map, 
8vo. third ed. 

Laing’s (John) Account of a Voyage to Spitzbergen, Svo. 

Lavington’s (Rev. Samuel) Sermon to Young People, 12mo. 

Law (the) of Parochial Settlements, second ed. 8vo. 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland to’ his 
Friend in London. n. ed. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 

Lichtenstein’s Travels in Africa, with Map, 2 vols. 4to. 

Little’s (John) Practical Observations on the Improvement and 
Management of Mountain Sheep and Sheep Farm, 8vo. 

Mattaire’s (Michael) C, Julii Ceesaris, 12mo. bd. 

Maze (the) a Poem, 12mo. 

Meen’s (Rev. H. B.D.) Selections from ancient Writers, Svo. sd. 

Metrical Essays, by J. A: W. Wood, small 8vo. 

Memorial on Behalf of the Native Irish, 8vo. sd. 

Middleton’s (John White, M.A.) Saint's Day Catechism. 

Michael's (Jas. M.A.) Easy System of Short-hand, 12mo. 

Montier’s (Madame du) Lettres recueillies, par Madame le 
Prince de Beaumont, 12mo. 

Nicol’s (Walter) Villa Garden Directory, n.ed. f.cap. 8vo, 

Oxford University Calendar for the Year 1915, f.cap. 8vo. 

Ode (a second) to Napoleon Bonaparte, Svo. sd. 

Palmer’s (A. J.) Authentic Memoirs of the Life of John Sobi- 
eski, King of Poland, 8vo. 

Quarterly (the) Review, No. XXIV. 

Researches on Consumption and other Disorders of the Lungs, 
from the French of G. L. Bayle, D M.P. by Wm. Barrow, M.D. Svo. 
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Review (a) of the Rev. H. Norris's Attack on the Bible Society, 
by the Rev. W. Dealtry, B.D. F.RS. 

Roberts.(Wm .disq ) Treatise on the Law tte a and Godicils, 
second e@./2 vols. reyul B¥o. . Aa ers 

Sermons on the Duties of Man, by the . Stevens, 3d. ed. 

Short (a) Introdmctionte the Greek Language,8vo. 

Some Account of the Life, Ministry, Character, and Writings of 
the late Rev. T. Robinson, M.A. with a Selection of Original Let- 
ters, by the Rev. k. T. Vaughan, M.A. Svo. 

Some Principles of Civiliaation, with detached Thoughts on the 
Promotion of Christianity in British India, by Richard Hey, Esq. 

Souvenirs d’ltalie, d’Angleterre, et d’Amerique, par M. de Cha- 
teaubriand. 

Traveller's (the) Complete Guide through Belgium, Hétland, 
and Germany; containing a particular Account of all Public 
Buildings, Places of Amusement, and Curiosities, &e. &e. by C. 
Campbell, Esq. with Maps, &c. 12mo. 

Tancred’s (H.W. Esq.) Consideration of the Claims of the Ca- 
tholics, 8vo. 

Thompson's (G. A. Esq.) Alcedo’s Geographical and Historical 
Dictionary of America and the West Indies, 5 vols. 4to. 

Thorn’s (Wm.) Memo’r of the Conquest of Java, with the’sub-' 
sequent Op-rations of the British Forces in the Oriental Archi- 
pelago, with plates, royal 4to. 

Thornton's (Thomas) Compendium of the Laws and Regula~ 
tions coneérning tlie Trade to the East Indies, 2d ed. 8vo sd. 

Tomline’s Kiements of Theology, n. ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Trial of J. Ripley, R. Burton, R. Herbert, and R. Mathews, for 
the Murder of Jane Watson, one of the Persons who were shot in 
the Riot in Old Burlington-streect, on Tuesday, 7th March, 1815. 

Tuckey’s (J. K.) Maritime Geography, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Vincent's Introduction to Arithmetic, adapted to private In- 
struction, Svo. 

Weyland’s (John) Principle of the Poor Laws, 8vo. 

Wilmot’s (Mrs.) Ina, a Tragedy; the Prologue by the Hon. W. 
Lamb, the Epilogue by T. Moore, Esq. 8vo. 

Wonderful Museum, fifth volume. 

Wraxall’s (Sir N. Bart.) Historieal Memoirs - My Own i 
from 1772 to 1784, 2 vols. 8vo,  ~ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. wr 4 : 


*,* Itgrieves us to be com Yes ag for the fon -appearance of our 

Political Article on “* THE scart {ON ;” but, when we assure our read- 

ers that we have been preverited from continuing it de se by the poetpeneraspe 

of the **CHAMP DE MAI,” and that a corres spo vondent at Paris ig 3 

to supply us with all the PARTICULARS of that re sae ars dur 

pext number, we hope we shall stand excused for our*involuntaty 

are also promised some original remarks on the Tes TS addveqsed by H 
IMPERIAL MAJESTY the: EMPEROR OF THE FREN NCH ot 

LIED SOVEREIGNS—which remarks are belitved to have bea Wi 

Excellency COUNT CARNOT, 





